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“SPECIAL MENTION...” 


“As a practical example of Catholic work in 
which all the laity can co-operate we must give 


special mention to the 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


We are anxious that the Catholic Truth Society 


should be supported as a most vital branch of 


Catholic Action in this country.’’ (From the 




















Advent Joint Pastoral of the English Hierarchy.) 


For particulars of Membership write to the Organizing Secretary, 

C.T.S., 38-40, Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1, who will also 

be pleased to hear from any parish priest willing to have special 
sermons on behalf of the Society’s membership campaign. 














‘‘From true, living Catholicism springs a sincere concern for 
the common good.”’ 


THE CHRISTIAN FRONT 


. Believes that Christians should concentrate on positive, 
constructive measures, for the best defence of Christianity is the 
practice of Christianity. 


. Focuses attention, through’ editorials and articles in each 
issue, on the major problems facing the Christian in the modern 
world: of combating the errors of liberalism; of establishing 
social justice; of defending human liberty against political or 
economic absolutism; of bringing about Christian peace ; of direct- 
ing youth activities into Christian channels. 


Readers of THE MontH may have a sample copy by addressing : 
THE CHRISTIAN FRONT, 


167 West 97th Street, 
New York City. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
The Joint Pastoral of the Spanish Hierarchy 


HAT lovers of Spain, of the Church and of truth 
\ X have long been waiting for—a complete, authorita- 
tive and convincing vindication of the Spanish re- 
volt against the long-prepared and ruthless attempt to 
‘‘Sovietize’’ the Republic—has come at last, in the magisterial 
pronouncement of the Spanish Hierarchy, embodied in their 
collective Pastoral of July 1st and recently published in this 
country. Here we have a statement, made by those who have 
had the best opportunity to know and have the highest quali- 
fications to speak, which sweeps away not only the mammoth 
mendacity of the Red propaganda, but also the ill-informed 
and fallacious excuses of Spanish Catholic supporters of 
Valencia, and the philosophical sophistries of foreign, mainly 
French, Catholic critics of that heroic uprising in defence of 
Faith and Fatherland. It is the first time since July, 1936, 
that the Bishops have spoken collectively—forty-eight in 
number; practically the whole Hierarchy, except those who 
have been murdered or exiled. In search of information re- 
garding the religious conditions of a country, Catholics natur- 
ally turn to those whose business it is to know them accurately 
and whose character precludes the possibility of deceit, viz., 
the Bishops on the spot. We do not question, for example, 
the accuracy of the picture which the Mexican Bishops have 
given of the persecution that reigns in their land. There can 
be, then, no possible reason why decent foreign Catholics 
should suspect the Spanish prelates of falsehood or unfounded 
prejudice or political motives or even exaggeration when, after 
more than a year’s deliberation, they tell their fellow-Bishops 
all over the world the true state of affairs in their unhappy 
country. 


The Witness of the Bishops 
HEY have spoken individually before. The two Basque 
Bishops condemned unequivocally that section of their 
people who put material interests before their Faith in siding 
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with the Red atheists ; quite recently one of them, the Bishop 
of Vitoria, has had to contradict a French canard accusing him 
of having withdrawn that condemnation.’ The Cardinal 
Archbishop of Toledo has also, from time to time, put the case 
for the anti-Reds before the world.’ But this joint Pastoral, 
expressing in grave and moderate terms the convictions drawn 
from a whole year’s experiences of those who have lived in 
closest touch with the varied episodes of the Rising and who 
have only the cause of truth to serve, has a force which no 
isolated protests can possess, and it should put an end once 
for all to the doubts and hesitations of certain earnest Catho- 
lics who seem unable to grasp the fact, proved over and over 
again in history, that the cause of Christianity may on oc- 
casion necessitate the use of force in its defence, and that no 
regime, however ‘‘authoritative,’’ which recognizes God and 
the divine law, can be worse for a country than that modern 
embodiment of ‘“‘the gates of hell,’’ Atheistic Communism. 
The Bishops make it abundantly plain that this and no other 
was the fundamental issue, and at least the Catholic world, 
which knows there is no hope for civilization save in the Chris- 
tian Faith, should agree with them. 


Justice demands the Victory of Franco 


T is for this reason that compromise is impossible. ‘‘The 

Spanish war,’’ say the Bishops, ‘‘is the result of a struggle 
between two irreconcilable ideologies.’’ We have reached in 
Spain the ultimate conflict between Good and Evil, between 
the city of God and that of Antichrist. That is why sugges- 
tions of mediation are wholly out of place, to be entertained 
only by those who do not realize the true nature of the war. 
That very distinguished Spaniard, Sefior Madariaga, ex-Am- 
bassador of Spain in U.S.A. and in France, and prominent in 
League of Nations affairs, is apparently, for all his experience, 
one of these, for, on the first anniversary of the civil war, he 
called upon both parties, in the public Press, to compose their 
differences and thus save their country further bloodshed. He 
regards the conflict as a purely civil war between factions. 
He ignores the war against religion which began, as the 
Bishops point out, with the declaration of the Republic in 
1931, since ‘‘the Constitution and the secularist laws which 
developed its spirit were a violent and continuous attack upon 


1 See his letter in full in The Catholic Herald, August 13th, p. 9. 
* See especially ‘‘Le Cas de |’Espagne,’’ published originally in Pampeluna. 
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the national conscience.’’ The religious authorities did their 
best, at the cost of innumerable sacrifices, to effect a modus 
vivendi with the new regime: the Church was not anti-repub- 
lican, but the republicans became more and more anti-Church, 
and finally made no secret of their intention wholly to de- 
Catholicize the country. That they would have done so and 
produced in the Peninsula a second Russia or Mexico, if the 
Christian part of the nation had not stopped them in time, no 
serious observer can doubt. Even granting that the Constitu- 
tion of 1931 was liberal and democratic in form, it was but the 
facade which thinly veiled the forces of anarchy and religious 
hostility behind it. No basis of compromise can be found 
between two parties, one of which intends to destroy the other. 


Native opposition to Franco? 

UT, urges Sefior Madariaga in effect, unless Franco 

wins, not merely a material victory but a moral one as 
well, i.e., converts his opponents to a willing submission to 
his regime, peace will never return to Spain. But his victory 
may be moral too. Why should we assume that the few million 
Sovietized workers—Anarchists, Communists, Syndicalists— 
will still remain hostile when their grievances are remedied 
and when their ring-leaders are banished, and that the 
pseudo-liberals, relatively few in number, whose secularist 
views pervaded the 1931 Constitution and of whom many 
are grievously disillusioned by the course of events, will con- 
tinue to give trouble in the new Spain? We think, on 
the contrary, that the vast majority of Spaniards will wel- 
come a Government which will not penalize religion, 
will redress industrial injustice, and will give internal peace 
for a time to a distracted land. General Franco’s troubles, 
when Spain is freed from anarchy, will most probably arise 
from his own side and from the immense complexities inherent 
in a completely ‘‘New Deal,’’ social and industrial. The 
Bishops make plain that he can count upon the whole-hearted 
support of a purified and revitalized Church, recommending 
a full measure of mercy to the vanquished and the avoidance 
of a spirit of mere vindictiveness. Meanwhile, let us recall 
the high political ideal for that new Spain, sketched by the 
General last January and, of course, not reported by our 
secularist Press— 


Our soldiers are fighting for peace and welfare in town 
and country ; for just laws improving the condition of the 
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working and middle classes ; for real liberty of conscience 
and respect for religion and tradition ; for the peace and 
prosperity of the home; for our threatened civilization, 
for the prestige of our Flag ; for the independence of our 
country ; for a free Spain. . . We want a fraternal Spain, 
an industrious and working Spain, where parasites can 
find no lodging ; a Spain without chains and tyrannies; 
a nation free from destructive Marxism and Communism ; 
a State for the people and not a people for the State.’ 


As far as words go—and nothing so far has belied them—the 
prospects for Nationalist Spain seem full of hope. 


The Church as such not Belligerent 


E note with interest that the Hierarchy make that most 

necessary distinction between the Church as such and 
her members, which these columns have insisted on from the 
first. ‘‘The revolt,’’ we wrote nearly a year ago, ‘‘was purely 
political in its origin,’’ and we went on to say that the role 
of the Church herself was that familiar to her—the role of un- 
resisting martyrdom. Of the 16,000-odd priests butchered by 
the Reds—from 40 to 50 per cent of the clerical body—not 
one is charged with exercising the human right of self-de- 
fence. Conscious of that fact the Bishops can declare ‘‘the 
Church has neither wished for this war nor provoked it, and 
we do not think it necessary to vindicate her from the charge 
of belligerency brought against her by the foreign Press.” 
But the Catholic laity are not debarred from the use of arms 
in self-defence or to preserve their religion from extinction. 
They would have failed in their Christian duty if, as soon as 
the evil designs of the Reds who had usurped the Government 
were beyond dispute, they had not sprung to arms to foil their 
diabolical projects and save the religion of the rest of Spain 
from extinction. ‘‘I prefer,’’ writes a learned author in a 
learned Review,’ ‘‘the conduct of the Early Christians.’’ Why 
this preference? ‘‘Their holocaust, supernaturally fruitful, 
was pure and unstained by their brothers’ blood.’’ Whatever 
be the relative merits of the martyr and the soldier of the 
Cross, it seems to us a gratuitous assumption that the latter, 


1 See the whole fine and feasible programme in ‘‘Franco means Business” 


(Paladin Press, 2s. n.). 
* The Dublin Review, July, 1937, p- 39- 
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slaying an unjust aggressor against the most sacred of all 
rights, the right of the community to worship the true God, 
is in any sense unclean or tarnished, since the ‘‘brother’’ in 
the case is most justly slain. 


The Rights of Conscience at Stake 


HE Spanish Bishops, at any rate, have no hesitation in 
"ee the right and duty of communal self-defence. 
‘‘War,’’ they write, ‘‘in the order of Providence, though 
man’s greatest affliction, is sometimes the heroic remedy, the 
only one, to restore the balance of justice and the level of 
peace.’’ And though warfare is not part of the Church’s 
office, still it was ‘‘in obedience to the voice of conscience and 
of patriotism that thousands of her sons took up arms to de- 
fend the principles of religion and Christian justice.’’ Con- 
sequently, they find that the revolt 


sprang from two roots in the national conscience : patri- 
otic feeling which has found in armed resistance [again 
the stress on defence] the only means to . . . save Spain 
from ultimate ruin; religious feeling which looks upon 
armed resistance as the force that will dispose of God’s 
enemies and guarantee the continuity of Spain’s Faith 
and the practice of her religion. 


It is thus, then, that the spiritual guides of the Spanish 
people, anxious to counteract the lying propaganda, incessant 
and insidious, which has so long misled Catholics as well as 
others, proclaims to the Catholic world the essential justice 
of the Nationalist uprising and sets forth in detail the facts, 
the unquestionable facts, which made that revolt necessary 
for the survival of Spain. No candid mind can evade the force 
of their conclusions. Is it not another sign of the insincerity 
which marks our secularist Press that this document, of such 
immense importance even if only as genuine ‘‘news,”’ has 
been practically boycotted by the great English dailies? In a 
very literal sense, it seems to have struck them dumb; yet 
the first business of the Press is to keep people informed about 
the chief facts bearing upon any given situation. This sup- 
pression of the truth is a disgrace to British journalism, and 
we recommend Catholics to do their best, by circulating as 
widely as possible the careful translation produced by the 
C.T.S., to defeat this unworthy obscurantism. 
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Lies and Exposures 
HE tendentious selection and omission of facts about 
Spain extends much further in the Press than the above 

instance. It has often happened that falsehoods sedulously 

spread abroad by the Red Government, which makes up in 
mendacity what it lacks in man-power, and in any case owns 
no allegiance either to God or to truth, are later on thoroughly 
refuted, but the record of such exposures is mainly confined 
to the Catholic Press. Unprincipled papers and persons still 
base arguments, for instance, on the mythical Badajoz mas- 
sacre; and the destruction of Guernica, if not so mythical— 
for it was destroyed—is still quoted as irrefutable evidence of 
the ruthless and deliberate barbarity of Nationalist warfare. 

Did not the Basque clergy themselves protest to Rome against 

it? Catholics who, rightly enough, suspected the Red ac- 

count of the matter, contradictory and based mainly on hear- 

Say as it was, could hardly accuse a body of priests of having 

conveyed false information to the Holy See. Yet that is 

precisely what they did—under threat of massacre. The 

Tablet for August 14th prints a formal declaration by the 

Vicar-General of Biscaye to the effect that he and his co- 

signatories signed that ‘‘regrettable document on the events 

of Guernica and Durango’’ under duress, the Basque Presi- 
dent Aguirre having plainly told them—‘‘In case of refusal, 

I shall not be in a position to maintain order among a popu- 

lace breathing vengeance.’’ The Vicar-General, now hap- 

pily freed from the threats of his own dishonest countrymen, 
retracts in detail many of the statements of their letter to the 

Pope and adds significantly—‘‘We must remember that 

though Guernica took pride in its ancient traditional privi- 

leges, it was for many years a well-known centre of arms 
manufacture and the concentration centre for all the Biscayan 
armies.”’ 

Thus perishes another poisonous canard, which has spread 
much infection in its time, and which will be duly resuscitated 
every now and then by gullible purveyors of the ‘“Truth about 
Spain.”’* 

21On July 23rd The Catholic Herald published a report addressed by the 
Chapter of the Cathedral of Vitoria to the Cardinal Primate, exposing the 
falsity of the Protest supposed to have been addressed to the Holy See on 
May 11th by certain Basque clergy, the names in several cases being forged. 


Whether this was the document signed by the Vicar-General and now repu- 
diated by him is not clear. 
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French Catholic ‘‘Leftists” 


HE TABLET also preserves for instruction other items 

of information, necessary to understand the lamentable 
incapacity of certain French journals to take a balanced view 
of the Spanish revolt. Their blindness to the truth is hardly 
conceivable. On July 24th the paper published the headings 
of a ‘‘theological defence of Franco,’’ by Salamanca Univer- 
sity Dominicans, printed in full in the review, La Ciencia 
Tomista. Amongst them we find that ‘‘resistance to the 
Popular Front is not only right and lawful but also obligatory 
—a holy war,’’ that ‘‘every aid lent directly or indirectly to 
the Popular Front is unlawful,’’ as is all opposition to the 
National Government, and finally a round condemnation of 
the unlawful attitude of the Basque Separatists. Equally en- 
lightening and unregarded are the selections, published on 
July 31st, from a vigorously outspoken pamphlet issued from 
Rome by two Basque professors in reply to a manifesto of 
certain French intellectualsm—MM. Maritain, Mauriac and 
others'—which misrepresented the character of the Basque 
resistance. What the Basque professors especially find fault 
with is the refusal of those ‘‘Catholic writers’ to pay any 
heed to the Spanish Bishops’ pastoral letters, and their as- 
sumption of an impossible neutrality between the Communist 
traitor and the Catholic patriot. We may add that a vivid 
sense of what is so plain to outsiders, the inability of these 
philosophers and their like to unite in defence of Catholicism 


‘in France, might have made them less ready to criticize from 


their easy-chairs the motives and methods of those gallant 
soldiers who are giving their lives for religion beyond the 
Pyrenees. Mr. Dingle quotes (The Tablet, August 2ist, 
Pp. 249) a sentence from M. Maritain which shows the ‘‘abnor- 
mal reaction’’ of the sanest of these writers—‘‘It is sacrilege 
to shoot, as at Badajoz, hundreds of men, to celebrate the 
Feast of the Assumption.’’ It is difficult to decide whether 
ignorance or prejudice is most conspicuous in this statement. 


“Succisa adhuc Virescit” 


HE Church is passing through the fiery ordeal of open 
persecution in Spain and Mexico, but elsewhere she has 
rarely exhibited such manifest and varied vitality, in the 


1 Their curious mentality is subjected to an acute analysis in an Editorial 
article in The Tablet for August 7th, and more at length by Mr. Reginald 
Dingle in the August 21st issue. 
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Old World and in the New, as during the past few months, 
the season par excellence for annual religious meetings. A 
mere list of them would occupy more than the available space, 
but some of more importance merit mention. The Catholic 
nation of Poland summoned for the last week of June an 
international Congress at Posen, near the German frontier, 
to inaugurate formally on an international scale, a campaign 
by the forces of Catholicism to meet the international attack 
on Christ the King. It was attended by some 8,000 delegates, 
from America and from every European country—except, un- 
happily, this—and listened to alarming information regarding 
the spread and distribution of Atheistic Communism, its 
stealthy corruption of youth and the means by which it can 
be best combated, viz., zeal for justice and charity and the 
rights of the poor. 

France, in the early part of July, was the scene of two 
outwardly very dissimilar displays of Catholic faith—the 
holding of the Eleventh National Eucharistic Congress at 
Lisieux on the occasion of the opening of the new basilica 
erected in honour of St. Thérése, and the ‘‘Jociste’’ anniver- 
sary in Paris. The great church was blessed and the Con- 
gress was closed on July 13th by the Cardinal Secretary of 
State representing His Holiness—a singular honour, which 
marked at once the Pope’s devotion to the Saint whom he 
had canonized a dozen years ago and his affection for the 
French nation. The solemnities were fittingly closed by a 
long and fervent address from the Pope himself, transmitted 
by wireless. ' 


Catholic Working Youth 

HORTLY after the celebrations at Lisieux were ended, 

Cardinal Verdier welcomed at Paris an international 
gathering of the famous Christian Working Youth Move- 
ment, J.O.C. (Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne) the direct anti- 
thesis of the Communist Youth organizations which are so 
unhappily prevalent. Between 60,000 and 80,000 young and 
enthusiastic workers were greeted by the Cardinal as the hope 
of the future for the Church, wherever through the fault of 
her ministers or untoward circumstances she has lost touch 
with those especially committed to her charge. His Eminence 
said that by their sense of what the Church’s teaching brings 
to the worker and of the ruin, moral and material, due to 
the lack of it, these young men, thus engaged in ‘‘authentic 
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Catholic Action,’’ afford the most promising prospect of social 
and industrial renovation. They have felt the need and they 
know the remedies. Their growth in ten years has been 
phenomenal, and no doubt many of them when they cease to 
be ‘“‘young”’ pass into the larger body—the ‘‘French Con- 
federation of Christian Workers’’ (C.F.T.C.) which celebrated 
its Golden Jubilee also in Paris on June 27th. Such gather- 
ings should be an inspiration to us here, amongst whom 
Catholic social endeavour is still so embryonic. 


Blessed are the Peace-Makers 


NOTHER international Catholic Conference was that 
A convened by the C.C.I.R. and held in Dublin on August 
6th—oth to discuss the subject of ‘‘Catholics and the Organi- 
zation of Peace.’ Our readers may remember an account in 
THe MontH for August last year of a similar gathering in 
London, and it is intended henceforth to make these meetings 
annual. Already it has been agreed, at the invitation of the 
Dutch Peace Association, to assemble at the Hague next 
summer. We hope to touch on the Dublin Conference in a 
later issue, and meanwhile we would stress the importance 
of Catholics becoming thoroughly peace-hearted in accor- 
dance with their profession and freeing their minds from that 
pestilent nationalism which sets mere earthly interests above 
the observance of the moral law and the teaching of Our Lord. 
In this connexion attention may be called to the fact that 
the spiritual enterprise inaugurated at the end of last year 
by Father Gerald Vann, O.P., to combine Catholics in a 
specific ‘‘Union of Prayer for Peace,’’ has lately re- 
ceived, through the Cardinal Secretary of State, the direct 
approbation of His Holiness himself who encourages and 
blesses the ‘‘Union of Prayer for Peace . . . and all those who 
have given, or shall in the future give, their names to it.’’ It 
is becoming increasingly plain that the world cannot secure 
even that material peace, the mutual adjustment of interests, 
necessary for its prosperity : much less exorcise the selfishness 
and injustice that lead to war. So divine help must be in- 
cessantly implored, since divine Providence has made asking 
the condition of receiving, and all Catholics should willingly 
promise the single decade of the Rosary daily (or, for small 
children, three Hail Mary’s) that is the sole obligation on 
members of the Union. Moreover, these latter, on sending 
their names to Father Vann (Blackfriars School, Laxton, 
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Staffs) will share in the monthly Mass for Peace offered there. 
Already nearly 10,000 names are enrolled, but as this number 
includes hundreds from abroad, it will be seen that the re- 
sponse from this country is not yet as fervent and widespread 
as it ought to be. 


The only Basis of Unity 

HE Christian Front discussed on a later page has a 

wider application than to the sphere of economics and 
industry. It postulates a real union of mind and purpose 
amongst the followers of Christ in every department of man’s 
life—religious, of course, but also political, social and inter- 
national ; a union possible amongst those alone who hold that 
Christ not only established fixed principles of human conduct 
but also an abiding source of authority to apply them un- 
erringly. We have lately witnessed at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh two strenuous attempts made by those who do not 
believe in the existing Catholic Church to find some other 
means of setting up a Christian Front strong and consistent 
enough to be able, in spite of the world, the flesh and the 
devil, to Christianize the whole of human society. That 
endeavour, so constantly renewed in these later times in face 
of constant failure, is proof of a growing realization outside 
the Church that manifest unity of belief, at least in the essen- 
tials of the Christian Faith, was and is the unchanging pur- 
pose of the Founder of Christianity. The net result of these 
two great Conferences—that on ‘‘Church, Community and 
State,’’ and that on ‘‘Faith and Order’’—has been, we think, 
to throw into yet clearer light the impossibility of securing 
harmony of belief, without the aid of some authority equipped 
for the purpose to determine what is true and what is false. 
As has often been pointed out, until the ‘‘Churches’’ accept 
the fact that Christ meant His Church to teach as He taught, 
with certainty, clearness, consistency and authority, there 
can be no fundamental or lasting agreement amongst them. 
Even in the Edinburgh Conference, the question of the real 
character of the Church was not directly approached. 


The Educational Ladder 
RECENT lecture by Professor John Hilton calling at- 
tention to the excessive number of the prizes of life 
which fall to those best favoured by birth and education, has 
provoked a lively correspondence in The Times, which leaves 
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the Professor’s statement unshaken. The mere fact that our 
system of education has always been divided into primary, 
secondary and university shows that it contemplates a perma- 
nent division of its subjects into three classes, the lowest of 
which has very little chance of passing into the others, which 
yet are generally the only means of access to a variety 
of desirable positions in business, the professions and in 
politics. This, in the eyes of the Socialist, is a gross offence 
against the essential equality of men, but even those who are 
not Socialists may question its fairness. We recall a signi- 
ficant passage in a Statement on Education made by that 
staunch Conservative, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, in 1929, which 
runs—‘‘the classification of our schools has been on the lines 
of social rather than educational distinctions: a youth’s 
school badge has been his social label . . . the interests of 
social unity demand the removal of this source of class 
prejudice.”’ This hopeful declaration was not followed up 
and a good many missing rungs need to be provided for the 
educational ladder before it is verified in fact. 


Colonial Trusteeship 

E spoke in July last of the gradual discarding within 

the British Commonwealth of the old conception of 
Empire, which envisaged a strong central Power exploiting, 
primarily for its own benefit, various weaker nations and 
races. It is now felt more widely that power to govern should 
be exercised in the first place for the good of the governed, 
and that the proper relation of civilized States towards back- 
ward peoples is that of Trustees, bound by the duty of 
educating their charges until they can stand by themselves. 
It is probably because that impression is not universal in 
South Africa that the British Government has delayed to 
transfer to the Government of the Union the three native 
Protectorates—Swaziland, Basutoland and Bechuanaland— 
which are contained in its territory. It has promised the 
Union that the transfer will ultimately be made, but the time- 
limit suggested, viz., when it can be effected with the full 
acquiescence of the populations concerned, is clearly quite 
indefinite. And so long as the Union’s policy of enforcing 
the colour-bar, socially, economically and politically, in re- 
gard to the natives now under its control, is maintained the 
interval is likely to be prolonged. General Hertzog has him- 
self declared that he does not wish to incorporate these terri- 
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tories until the inhabitants ‘‘are prepared and desire to come 
in.’’ It is for himself, then, to make the condition of natives 
in the Union desirable to those without, and thus convince 
them that they are bettering their prospects by the transfer. 
The question is a more delicate one than the corresponding 
colour problem in the States. There the Negro is surrounded 
by an overwhelming multitude of Whites, whereas the Whites 
in the Union will always be greatly outnumbered by their 
coloured fellow-subjects. We trust that the Summer School 
of Colonial Civil Servants which was held at Oxford from 
July 4th to July 17th, may, in its Report, throw light on these 
difficulties and their solution. 


Breaking the Bread of Truth 


T has often been asserted that Papal Encyclicals fail of 
I their full effect because of their style. Written for the most 
part in Latin, which is periodic in structure and is fond of 
abstract terms, they are exposed besides to many vicissitudes 
in the course of translation, whereby a scrupulous desire to be 
literal often results in unintelligibility. It is well known that 
the first English drafts of ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ were un- 
satisfactory in this respect, and that some time elapsed before 
the present fully-guaranteed version was produced. The 
C.T.S. edition of ‘‘Divini Redemptoris’’ has apparently been 
revised with good effect since the first translations were pub- 
lished in the Catholic Press, and it is produced with all the 
aids to clearness that cross-headings and subdivisions can 
supply. Moreover, a useful summary of its contents has also 
been published—a sort of map of the whole territory to be 
studied later in detail—which should make the understanding 
of it easier. For all that, it will need, and we trust get, care- 
ful elucidation from pulpit and platform, and assiduous dis- 
cussion in conferences and study-clubs before its all-impor- 
tant teaching reaches those who most require it. We could 
almost wish that a version of the Pope’s words could be issued 
in what has been called ‘‘Dockers’ English’”’ ; they would thus 
lose perhaps something of their classic grace, but little of their 
clearness and force, and would benefit in this guise not only 
the dockers! Something of the sort has been done by Peter 
Maurin in the New York Catholic Worker, but his style in- 
volves much repetition and is not suitable for every subject. 
What is needed is a simple vocabulary and the avoidance of 
an involved sentence-structure. 
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THE CHURCH IN GERMANY AT BAY 


[In common with most other reputable periodicals THE MontH has 
always shown itself sympathetic with the efforts of Germany to 
recover her national prosperity and, what is of more value, her 
national self-respect ; both goods, the material and the moral, 
grievously impaired as a result of the Great War. Even the 
methods, sometimes needlessly crude and self-centred, used for 
that purpose by the present regime, we have considered natural 
enough, so long as they did not permanently infringe the radical 
rights of man, especially the rights of conscience. As long as pos- 
sible, we have refrained from describing the Nazi treatment of 
Christianity as a definitely irreligious Kulturkampf. But now that 
the Holy Father has spoken so clearly and emphatically in his 
Encyclical on the violated Concordat, his children must needs 
follow his lead, and contribute whatever confirmation they can 
of the truth of his description of this portentous and relentless 
persecution of Catholic and Protestant Christians because of 
their insistence on the rights of God to His creatures’ worship 
and service. The following paper has been written by a com- 
petent American observer, fresh from a lengthy residence in 
Germany and thoroughly conversant with authoritative Catholic 
views of the situation. Glimpses of the facts narrated have ap- 
peared from time to time in our Press but even yet the satanic 
thoroughness of the oppression, on religious grounds, of over 
a third part of the German population is not realized abroad. 
The fact that such a complete subjugation of such a multitude 
has been possible gives some measure of the extent and violence 
of the methods employed.—Eb. } 


N October 28, 1936, the leaders of the anti-Catholic 
() Youth Movement in Germany to whom had been con- 

fided the task of eradicating the last traces of Catholic 
belief and sentiment from the midst of Catholic youth, and 
thus of bringing about the downfall of the Church and its 
“‘Jugendverbande,’’ received a further insidious set of instruc- 
tions. In this document is reiterated the following advice—‘‘it 
would be well to strike at our opponent with his own weapons, 
the weapons that the Catholic Church has used for over two 
thousand years. .. Our leaders must devote themselves to 
studying the methods employed by the Jesuits, so that, using 
tact and diplomacy and an understanding of psychology, 
they may supplant the ritual of the Catholic Church by 
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patriotic songs, the Hitler heil, the carrying of banners, etc.”’ 
Herr Hitler has already boasted that “‘we shall take their 
children from them.’’ Here he proclaims some of his methods 
—a pagan ritual and a religion of patriotism. He has others, 
as we shall see, more fearsome and corrupt. I found in 
Berlin that great store was placed on ‘‘rumours’’ as a means 
of ruling by terror. The populace never know what is coming 
next. There is no weapon that so paralyses the spirit and 
disturbs the mind as a series of vague but threatening appre- 
hensions of penalties to come. Catholic Germany to-day is 
sick with foreboding. 

Accordingly, as much as possible, the various sections of 
the people and the world outside must be kept from know- 
ledge of the true state of affairs within the Reich. Here are 
phrases from ‘‘orders’’—‘‘No one is to know of this persecu- 
tion.’”’ Again ‘‘Tyrannical eradication of all opponents ... 
and a complete renunciation of Catholic doctrines and the 
corruption of the same. . .’’ are suggested as the most power- 
ful methods of attack. ‘‘Throughout this warfare it is essential 
to recognize that the downfall of the Church can only be 
accomplished by means of corrupting its youth,’’ and so 
“‘Taktik des Toteschweigens ist hier durchaus am platz.’’ (A 
policy silent as the tomb is absolutely necessary.) 

So no wonder that Germany is rife with rumour. No 
wonder that foreigners not speaking the language know 
nothing of what is really taking place. They pass through 
fertile fields, prosperous cities, note the increase of local 
costumes which add to the picturesqueness of the country-side, 
and never realize that all this has been stimulated to deceive 
the rest of the world. In the north and in the south, great 
national holidays have been observed, every possible occasion 
is used as an excuse to attract foreigners. In Munich lately, 
for the opening of the Haus der Deutschen Kunst, thousands 
of dollars, not easily come by, were spent to decorate the city. 
Outwardly all this seemed to be a labour of love . . . a sign to 
outsiders of a unified Germany, so that these strangers could 
return home and report that in spite of rumours they had 
seen only great prosperity and happiness . . . and yet behind 
these decorative blood-red banners and other signs of festivity, 
the destruction of Germany’s old religious culture is proceed- 
ing apace. 

Few of the ordinary visitors, nay, the common citizens, 
see the machinery of terror behind it all. Yet the Zuchthaiiser, 
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where men are confined to hard labour, the Gefaéngnisse and 
the concentration camps are overflowing. The wooden 
barracks of Dachau, long ago disused because considered 
a fire trap, is now so packed with human beings that there is 
no room for more—and all have been officially notified that, 
if a fire breaks out, not one prisoner will get away alive. 
Orders have been given to shoot the prisoners rather than let 
them escape to make known the conditions under which they 
have had to live. The Columbia House in Berlin, once a 
prison for soldiers, now houses men and women imprisoned 
for their religious beliefs. Again there is Lichtenburg in 
Saxony, a prison listed long ago as unfit for human use, 
and to-day overcrowded with men whose only crime is their 
rejection of a regime that denies the very existence of Christ 
and wishes to enforce a Germanic paganism. But, if little is 
known, much is conjectured about proceedings within these 
instruments of tyranny. 

Groups of women go, from time to time, to this or that 
camp to investigate how their men-folk are getting on. They 
return home comforted because behind the walls they have 
heard the sound of joyous singing. Things cannot be so bad 
if the prisoners are so light-hearted. But this, too, is part of 
the prevalent pretence whereby the authorities hide their sys- 
tem from the world, lest out of very humanity the world 
should protest. Remember that these are merely political 
prisoners, not in any sense criminals, many indeed priests 
and pastors and religious, yet they are forced to make 
the rounds of the prison walls singing in this fashion 
till their throats are parched, to deceive those outside. 
In these places of detention there is neither justice nor 
mercy, no protection for the innocent, no security against 
torture, physical occasionally, mental always, no privacy. 
Fifty or sixty times a day the tiny prison cells are 
visited by jailers who command the inmates to give the ‘‘Heil 
Hitler’ salute. One of my friends, now released, was told by 
a priest who had himself been confined—‘‘keep your eyes con- 
Sstantly on the tiny bit of sky you see from your prison cell, 
otherwise the narrow space and blank walls will blind you.” 
To-day this man can barely see. He and others, some of 
them formerly in high Army command, men well on in their 
sixties, were forced in groups of fifty or sixty to crawl on their 
stomachs for an hour on end as a form of punishment, or to 
race across splintered wooden floors so that their feet became 
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blistered and bloody, or again to squat and jump about the 
prison courtyard for a half-hour on end so that they often 
fainted from the exertion. One priest was so cruelly knocked 
about by his guards that he had to be carried to the doctor, a 
Protestant, who remarked—‘‘Christ Himself, when He was 
scourged, could not have been as bruised as this man.”’ 

As the Kulturkampf proceeds, both priests and nuns are 
sent to these living hells in greater numbers. The ‘“‘crime” 
of the nuns has generally been that of smuggling money 
across the border. But here the Government pushed matters 
too far. Originally, it gave great publicity to the trials of 
these nuns, but the truth behind the charges leaked out in 
spite of censorship and now nothing more is published. The 
fact is that the authorities sank so low as to employ, as agent 
provocateur at a large salary, a man to make the rounds of 
German convents and monasteries and suggest means of rais- 
ing loans. After the War the country was desperately poor, 
and religious communities especially had a mass of dilapidated 
buildings in urgent need of repairs: roofs were leaking, hos- 
pitals had to be modernized, schools needed renovating. But 
money in Germany could be raised only at exorbitant interest 
—some seventeen or eighteen per cent. Religious Orders 
found that more satisfactory terms could be got in neighbour- 
ing countries and naturally saw no harm in going to cheaper 
markets. In Holland, for instance, a convent could float a 
loan at five or six per cent. Not a few did so, and others, 
visited by this plausible gentleman from Berlin producing un- 
impeachable credentials and making advantageous offers of 
easy money, fell into the trap. For a whole year, this Nazi 
official pursued his underhand work till enough institutions had 
been thus compromised to suit those in power. The convents 
were then visited and superiors imprisoned amidst much 
Nazi rejoicing and great Press publicity. However, German 
justice had not yet been effectively controlled and, after a few 
investigations, it became clear that no court would convict 
these betrayed Religious. The trials had to be dropped. On 
the other hand, there are cases where nuns are serving long 
prison sentences for offences against the currency laws, which 
offences consisted of their trying to pay interest on lawful 
loans and thus maintain schools, hospitals, etc., in the public 
service. 

The ‘‘currency trials’ having failed to convince the public 
of the essential dishonesty of Catholic clergy and Religious, 
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the Nazi Government, in pursuance of its diabolical plan, 
openly avowed, of destroying the Church, not by making 
martyrs of its officials but by ruining their reputations, has 
since staged a series of trials for clerical immorality. Their 
inspiration has apparently been the proverb, ‘“‘Only throw 
enough mud and some of it will surely stick.’’ Now, clerical 
delinquency is a matter well within the cognizance of the 
Church authorities who have early and complete knowledge 
of every case of evil conduct amongst their subjects, and cold 
statistics were speedily produced by the German Bishops to 
show the almost complete falsity of the gross charges made by 
the Government. A statement was read from every German 
pulpit on last June 6th which blew away the Nazi calumnies 
like a fresh breeze. The world Catholic Press reproduced 
these figures and I need only put the result in summary, viz., 
that out of 25,635 priests in Germany only fifty-eight were 
even arraigned ; and of these fifty-eight only twenty-one have 
so far been convicted. Your clergy in England and Wales 
number about 5,300: the same percentage of accused as in 
Germany would give ten or eleven. Thus this fiendish at- 
tempt, made with all the apparatus for loading the dice against 
their victims that the Nazis have perfected, has only made 
more manifest the high integrity of the German clergy. 

But the abominable process will not cease. The Press con- 
tinues to be filled with anti-clerical accusations of the vilest 
order in the hope that in the public mind some sort of neces- 
sary connexion between the clergy and evil-living will at last 
be established, and the confidence of the faithful in their 
pastors, on which the work of the Church is based, weakened 
if not destroyed. There is no means of refuting these offensive 
libels, for the freedom of the Press in Germany has long 
vanished: there are no longer any general Catholic papers, 
and the purely religious, parochial and diocesan periodicals 
can print only what the authorities approve, and often have 
to publish what they themselves know to be false. 

It may be said that, if the clergy proper are almost wholly 
blameless, the trials have shown that certain religious institu- 
tions run by Brothers have not been free from fault. But 
even here the lapses have been greatly exaggerated and, more- 
over, are readily intelligible if post-war conditions are con- 
sidered. Many Catholic soldiers from the routed and dis- 
banded armies found themselves not only sick in body and 
mind, but destitute as well, and hundreds of these sought rest 
VOL. CLXx. oO 
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and shelter and sustenance in religious brotherhoods. In 
face of this unprecedented rush of vocations the Hierarchy 
counselled prudence and caution, but Christian charity pre- 
vailed over such considerations and hundreds of postulants 
who had no real vocation were given shelter behind monastery 
walls, carrying with them almost inevitably some trace of the 
licence of the trenches. In most cases, only a short time was 
needed to convince superiors of their charitable lack of dis- 
cretion ; many of these ‘‘postulants’’ were dismissed within a 
few weeks; a few may have been kept for six months or so. 
It was from their unhappy ranks that the accused in the first 
“immorality trials’’ were drawn—.e., from amongst those 
who, so far from having been under vow, had never reached 
the status of novices but had been merely accepted as laymen. 

The German State may beggar the Catholic Church by the 
simple means, familiar to all anti-religious tyrannies, of con- 
fiscating its properties, sequestrating its funds and forbid- 
ding the faithful to support it by legacies and donations. 
It cannot so easily, by persecution, drive a wedge between 
pastors and people: already the effort has strengthened the 
union between them. But alas! it may have greater success 
in corrupting and alienating its children. Hence the concen- 
trated endeavour to destroy Catholic education and to subject 
Catholic youth to a uniform anti-Catholic training in one 
great association with various grades, the Hitler Jugend. The 
German authorities profess to loathe the inhuman treatment 
to which the youth of Russia have been subjected in being 
torn from their parents’ care, deprived of all religious and 
moral training and forced from childhood into the ranks of 
Atheistic Communism. They boast that they have done what 
the Church could not do—freed the Reich from this terrible 
menace. They thank God that they are not as these Soviets, 
brutal despots bathed in innocent blood. And if at times 
some deeds of atrocity like the mass murders of June, 1934, 
are perpetrated and cannot be hid, the plea is that in such 
a noble enterprise as rebuilding the German State some 
human sacrifices must be laid on the altar of freedom. 

Now the Soviets—those modern Tartars—have certainly 
reached the lowest depths of inhuman cruelty in their treat- 
ment of defenceless childhood. They know very well that 
when morality is destroyed there is no room for supernatural 
faith. But they make no pretence about their aim to root 
out of Russian consciousness all idea of God and the here- 
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after. The German pharisees, equally contemptuous of the 
rights of God and of conscience, make state-worship their 
religion and add the crime of idolatry to their practical 
atheism. Under their sway also childhood is perverted and 
corrupted. The Hitler Jugend movement is under the abso- 
lute rule of an avowed Pagan and as one might expect the 
vices of paganism are tolerated if not encouraged in its ranks. 
The one obstacle to the entire enslavement of youth is the 
confessional school, Catholic and Protestant but especially the 
former. Therefore all Catholic schools must go. Recently in 
Catholic Bavaria 600 nuns have been turned out of their class- 
rooms and 1,000 others are under notice to quit." In the 
Palatinate, charitable Catholic owners are opening their fac- 
tories to nun-workers forced into destitution by the closing of 
their schools. In one such establishment amidst 15,000 workers 
room has actually been found for 200 religious women. 

Statesmen in other countries are heard declaring—‘‘We 
have no concern with the internal policies of Germany or 
other countries,’’ but surely in the heart of man there is a 
limit dictated by humanity itself, to such bland or cowardly 
indifference. In Germany, as in Russia and in Mexico, 
primary human rights are being violated by the party in 
power to such an extent that the citizens of such lands have 
been turned into slaves, exposed to ruthless and relentless 
pressure backed by the threat of torture and death so that they 
literally cannot call their souls their own. 

Yet, thanks to the fearless stand made by Cardinal Faul- 
haber, champion. of the Jews as well as of the Christians, 
and his episcopal brethren; thanks too to the Evangelische 
Bund whose spokesman is the famous Dr. Niemdller, this 
horrible tyranny is meeting a rising tide of protest. I was 
especially struck by the popular outcry against the arrest and 
imprisonment of Father Rupert Mayer of Munich, a popular 
confessor and director of souls in that great city and also a 
hero of the Great War wherein he had been wounded and 
decorated. Nowhere has popular resentment at anticlerical 
injustice been more openly manifest. Every evening the 
Catholics of Munich hold a sort of service before the 
confessional in the church of St. Michael whence he passed 
to a prison cell. Prayers are offered for his speedy release 


1 The famous school at Nymphenburg near Munich, the mother-house of 
the daughters of Mary Ward, so well known in England and Ireland, has been 
partially shut down as a school and is sure to be finally closed. 
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and day by day fresh bunches of flowers line the confessional 
as tributes of affection. Sometimes I have counted over forty 
bouquets—some great masses of lilies or roses from an ex- 
pensive florist, some tiny bunches of field flowers—deposited 
there, where the stole thrown over the confessional door re- 
minds his people of their loss. 

*‘Qui mange le Pape en meurt.’’ Out of Germany’s 45 
million non-Catholics there must be many millions who, now 
that their country’s place amongst the nations has been re- 
stored, are in grave doubts as to the wisdom of their leaders’ 
anti-religious policy. The means now being taken to make 
Germany one and indivisible are in fact those best calculated, 
as all history shows, to bring her to final destruction. Already, 
in spite of superficial contentment, a deep-seated apprehension 
is felt throughout the land: there is no spiritual freedom, no 
security, no hopeful prospects and very little peace. A closely- 
woven and ubiquitous system of espionage brings terror into 
the stoutest hearts. Innumerable things are verboten and 
punishable. It is high treason for any person to possess the 
sermon that Cardinal Faulhaber preached on July 4, 1937, 
in St. Michael’s church—that great discourse which begins 
with ‘‘There is a time to be silent and there is a time to 
speak,’’ and denounces the Government persecution of Father 
Mayer. Two men have been shot for distributing copies of 
this sermon. No one on pain of summary imprisonment can 
dare to have openly the Holy Father’s Encyclical on Ger- 
many—‘‘Mit Brennender Sorge’’—that masterly document 
which so pitilessly lays bare the soul of Nazified Germany ; 
and we might enumerate a long list of booklets, sermons and 
pamphlets—the only means left for the clergy to reach its 
people—which are under ban. No freedom of speech or 
writing remains in Germany to-day : the secrecy of the post 
office is systematically violated. On leaving the country, Ger- 
mans must promise to report on the activities and attitude of 
their countrymen abroad. The endeavour to impose a par- 
ticular political ideology, compounded of ignorance, false- 
hood and racial arrogance, extends to all who belong to the 
German race. 

It is with some reluctance that I add some further illustra- 
tions of the thoroughness with which the regime wars, not 
only against the teaching, but also against the morals of 
Christianity, seeking, like Herod, ‘‘the life of the child,’’ but 
that fiendish policy would not be fully exposed if these 
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details were omitted. Everyone who has spent even a few 
days in Germany is familiar with the magnificent camps erec- 
ted throughout the land for Hitler Youth. But few can be aware 
of the inevitable corruption to which they give occasion. In 
the circumstances, with the restraints of religion wholly re- 
moved and nothing to replace them but hygienic rules, wide- 
spread immorality must result from these centres of enforced 
recreation and gymnastics. Anyhow, maternity hospitals are 
receiving in growing numbers crowds of girl-mothers, some 
of them as young as 13, who do not even know the fathers of 
their children. Again it has happened not infrequently that 
the children taken by the Youth Movement from non-Nazi 
families have been returned—sterilized. The Nazis in their 
mad desire for what they imagine a pure race will run no 
risk of its being contaminated by Catholics and other inferior 
breeds! In the precincts of the Nazi camps the unhappy in- 
mates are forbidden to invoke the Trinity when making the 
sign of the Cross, or to bow their heads, if they are so ill- 
advised as to greet one another with the traditional ‘‘Praised 
be Jesus Christ.’’ And for such as persist in the practice of 
Catholicism there is no political or social future. In persecu- 
tion-times in England and America, oaths renouncing Catholic 
beliefs were exacted from aspirants to office. The same unholy 
device is at work in Germany to-day. All who hope for 
political advancement are asked to forswear their spiritual 
obedience to the Holy See, to renounce Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to express their disbelief in the Resurrection. 

In the whole dismal picture there are but two gleams of 
consolation—first, that God in His own good time will come 
to the help of His Church and, secondly, that persecution has 
already had a marked effect in increasing the fervour and zeal 
of Catholics, and has caused a real rapprochement between 
Catholics and Evangelicals, both alike suffering a real martyr- 
dom for their faith in Christ and their love of His Name. 
Our trust in Providence and our reading of history alike 
justify our expectation that when, or even before, those who 
are now playing such fantastic tricks before high heaven have 
gone to their account, a united and purified Catholic Church 
may arise in Germany to repeat and transcend its own past 
glorious achievements. 

R. E. WOLFE. 











JERUSALEM AND MADRID 


A PARALLEL SUGGESTED 


Chesterton, in ‘‘The New Jerusalem,’’ ventured the 
opinion that ‘‘the whole medieval society failed, be- 
cause the heart went out of it with the loss of Jerusalem.” 
Without debating for the present what amount of truth there 
may be in that view, there can be little doubt that it was the 
enterprise that had as its object the capture of. Jerusalem, 
which first put heart into a depressed Christendom. We have 
long ago learned to discount the suggestion conveyed by the 
term ‘‘Dark Ages.’’ The period indicated, as Mr. Christo- 
pher Dawson has shown, ‘‘was the most creative age of all, 
since it created, not this or that manifestation of culture, but 
the very culture itself—root and ground of all the subsequent 
cultural achievements.’’ The ‘‘Dark Ages’’ were dark only 
in the sense that the initial work of nature in spring is car- 
ried on in the dark. Unheard and unseen are the armament- 
factories in which the blades of grass, the spear points of 
nature’s vast army, are forged in preparation for the storm- 
ing of the earth. But there comes a day when the appearance 
of a countless host covering hill and valley reveals their work. 
Such was the day when the sun shone on the weapons of 
the men whom the eloquence of Peter the Hermit had rallied 
to the standard of the Cross. A long but not inactive winter 
was then ended and the word given to advance in the open. 
Bishop Stubbs, sober historian though he was, could write 
thus eloquently of that time : 


The Crusades are not, in my mind, either the popular 
delusions that our cheap literature has determined them 
to be, nor papal conspiracies against kings and peoples, 
as they appear to the Protestant controversialist, nor the 
savage outbreaks of expiring barbarism thirsting for 
blood and plunder, nor volcanic explosions of religious 
intolerance. I believe them to have been, in their deep 
sources, and in the minds of their best champions, and 
in the main tendency of their results, capable of ample 
justification. They were the first great effort of medieval 
life to go beyond the pursuit of selfish and isolated ambi- 


C HARACTERIZING it as ‘‘an ignorant guess,’’ Mr. 
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tions ; they were the trial-feat of the young world, essay- 
ing to use, to the glory of God and the benefit of man, 
the arms of its new knighthood. 


These campaigns were all the more effective in rousing a 
new spirit for the very fact that their appeal was on a plane 
on which a Europe but recently emerged from barbarism, 
could use its gifts. A more spiritual appeal would have failed. 
An enterprise more satisfactory from an ethical standpoint 
must have left the major part of the population untouched. 
This, on the contrary, was a type of ‘‘Catholic Action’’ which 
all could appreciate. By co-operating in this manner with 
the authorities of the Church, the multitude was enabled to 
take its first steps as militant Christians. To object to the 
Crusades for pacifist reasons shows a singular lack of com- 
prehension. To employ its warriors in an undertaking which 
united them for a professedly religious purpose was, under 
the circumstances, the only practicable way in which Chris- 
tendom could have dealt with the persistent problem of war. 
It should be noted that this method differed entirely from that 
adopted to-day. Whereas we labour to paint in terrifying 
colours the horrors and moral degradation of the battle-field, 
the spokesmen of that age sought to idealize the soldier’s call- 
ing. The legends of Arthur and his Round Table, the stories 
concerning the Quest of the Holy Grail, the institution of 
Orders of a semi-military and semi-monastic character and 
the Code of Chivalry—all had this effect. 

Nor was the result altogether disappointing. It is true 
that, as military enterprises, the Crusades failed, but it is 
only partially correct to say that, with that failure, the heart 
went out of medievalism. The career of St. Francis affords a 
striking example of how the chivalric ideal could be and was 
sublimated. Franciscanism caught up and transformed an 
ideal which the failure of the Crusades was in danger of dis- 
crediting. It perpetuated the militant mood on a higher level 
and thus saved Europe from falling earlier than it did to the 
prosaic levels of a selfish commercialism, the fruitful mother 
of international injustice and strife. Without the Crusades 
it would seem that there could hardly have been either 
a St. Dominic or a St. Francis, and to say this is to proclaim 
that, without these military adventures, there could not have 
been that religious revival which so greatly stimulated the 
creative spirit manifested subsequently in philosophy, poetry 
and art. We may even assert that the spiritualizing of the 
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chivalric ideal was foreseen, if not planned. The poets at 
least were aware that the Order of which they sang contained 
within itself the seeds of its own destruction and would give 
birth to something the glory of which would eclipse that of 
the warrior. It has been insufficiently noted that the Arthurian 
heroes, in whom the young Francis delighted, ended their 
days, according to one version of the Legend, as monks, and 
that the Round Table was broken up, much to Arthur’s sor- 
row, by the urgency of the Quest of the Holy Grail. The 
hearts which had been lifted up by the sight of Red-Cross 
knights, were changed by the alchemy of Assisi. That is 
truer than to say that, with the failure to take Jerusalem, the 
heart went out of medievalism. 

This may seem to be a somewhat irrelevant retrospect. 
What has Jerusalem to do with Madrid? Only this. It 
illustrates the fact that, in its essential features, history does 
repeat itself and enables us to find in the special circumstances 
of our own time a quite striking resemblance to the course 
of events just outlined. 

The Spanish conflict has been interpreted in different ways 
and there has been a lack of unanimity, even among Catho- 
lics, as to how the attempt to overcome Communism by means 
of the sword should be regarded. To some it has appeared 
almost as a tragedy that Christian ideals should be defended 
in that way. To quote the eleventh century as an example 
for the twentieth is indeed, they would assert, to put back 
the hands of the clock. An age in which humanitarian ideals 
have so strong an appeal has been shocked, it is declared, by 
seeing Catholics, in what is claimed to be the interests of the 
Faith, resorting to methods we hoped had been finally dis- 
credited. So some Catholic critics have argued, but perhaps 
they have not fully appreciated the singularly exact repeti- 
tion of a former historical and psychological experience, 
afforded by what many call the ‘“‘Spanish Crusade.’’ The 
Great War is not yet a dim memory and its effects on the 
mentality of our generation are obvious. The revival of pas- 
sionate nationalisms and racialisms, prepared to drain all 
their economic and physical resources, in order effectively to 
assert their narrow claims, does not need to be pointed out. 
It is true that humanitarian ideals have also a strong appeal 
and that this too is one of the reactions caused by the Great 
War. But it is a reaction from war and not a sublimation of 
it. The events of 1914—1918 left us at a low spiritual and 
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moral level—a level which made the civilized world an easy 
prey to an atheistic propaganda based on a materialistic philo- 
sophy. The superficiality of the humanitarian reaction in 
certain sections of the community has been shown by the 
manner in which revolutionists openly pledged to violence 
have been able to exploit it. Modern pacifism, it is clear, 
has been unable to create a movement capable of utilizing in 
the interests of a Christian civilization the new forces released 
by the War, with the result that there is everywhere a sense 
of frustration and the fear that the tragedy of twenty-three 
years ago may be repeated. In these circumstances—that is 
to say, having regard to the low spiritual and moral level to 
which an ‘‘amoral liberalism’’ (to quote Pius XI) and the 
sanguinary conflict it generated have reduced us—the action 
of General Franco and his supporters may be hailed as afford- 
ing a golden opportunity. However regrettable be the fact 
that such action was necessary and however plainly that neces- 
sity discloses the poverty of our spiritual resources, having 
regard to the conditions, we can scarcely deny that this vigor- 
ous counter-offensive against Communism has put fresh heart 
into a Catholicism wearied of the siege-conditions to which 
it had been for so long condemned. Has it to be confessed 
that the forms of Catholic Action proposed to us, admirable 
as they are, have as yet failed to create widespread en- 
thusiasm? If so, that is because there is no Peter the Her- 
mit amongst us, nor anything like a Crusade to which he 
could summon us. Need this be so? For the creation of a 
popular movement, now as in the time of the Crusades, some- 
thing spectacular and physical is required. The bulk of the 
faithful are neither saints, intellectuals nor social workers. 
But they can appreciate a life-and-death struggle involving 
the future of a Catholic country and thereby of our Catholic 
civilization. It is difficult to estimate the psychological effect 
on us of our interest in the Spanish conflict. It would be 
nothing strange if it had inspired in us a more militant mood. 
Nations, as we have seen, may be saved from a ‘‘defeatism’”’ 
that might prove fatal by crude and brutal forms of dictator- 
ship. Though the parallel is liable to misunderstanding, I 
venture to suggest that a religious body, living in a hostile 
or indifferent atmosphere and suffering from the effects of 
minority conditions may be heartened even by military ex- 
ploits and heroic sacrifices involving contempt of personal 
welfare, professedly undertaken in the interests of a Catholic 
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tradition. He must be indeed insensitive who is not thrilled 
to the core of his Catholic consciousness by the story of the 
Toledo Alcazar. It is the enthusiasm thus generated which 
supplies the force capable of making Catholic Action more 
worthy of the Church Militant. 

In instituting a parallel between the Crusades and the con- 
flict in Spain, there is one significant difference which must 
not be overlooked ; its importance calls for more than passing 
notice. The employment of Moorish soldiers by General 
Franco (despite the outcry concerning it) might be set down 
as no more than an example of the policy often pursued by 
our own imperialists. We are assured, however, that the part 
played by these Mohammedan soldiers is due to something 
deeper than military loyalty. At least some recognition of 
the fact that they are fighting against Atheism has its place 
in the devotion shown by the worshippers of Allah. If that 
be so, what a complete turn-over there has been since the days 
when Crusades were organized against the Moslem! And 
how eloquent that turn-over is of the deeper gravity of the 
present struggle! Both the protagonists in the Crusades be- 
lieved fervently in God and could appeal to a religious tradi- 
tion which had much in common. To-day Christian and 
Moslem stand side by side against atheists and their ‘‘humani- 
tarian’’ allies. It is not now Catholicism or even Christianity 
which is endangered but religion itself. The seriousness of 
the crisis as thus indicated has not escaped the vigilant atten- 
tion of the Holy Father. Not the least remarkable passage 
in a remarkable Encyclical is that which defines the new posi- 
tion in an appeal ‘‘to all who believe in God.’’ After plead- 
ing for unity among Catholics, the Pope, concluding the 
exhortations of ‘‘Divini Redemptoris,’’ continues : 


But in this battle joined by the powers of darkness 
against the very idea of Divinity, it is Our fond hope 
that, besides the host which glories in the name of Christ, 
all those—and they comprise the overwhelming majority 
of mankind—who still believe in God and pay Him 
homage, may take a decisive part. We therefore renew 
the invitation extended to them five years ago in Our 
Encyclical ‘‘Caritate Christi,’’ invoking their loyal and 


hearty collaboration ‘‘in order to ward off from mankind 
the great danger that threatens all alike.’”’ Since, as We 
then said, ‘‘belief in God is the unshakable foundation of 
all social order and of all responsibility on earth, it fol- 
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lows that all those who do not want anarchy and terrorism 
ought to take energetic steps to prevent the enemies of 
religion from attaining the goal they have so brazenly 
proclaimed to the world.”’ 


Both the nature of this proposed alliance and the form 
which resistance to Atheistic Communism has taken in Spain 
indicate, however, the need of that ‘‘change of heart’’ which 
we saw exemplified in the mendicant Orders. The whole gist 
of what has been here said points to the armed conflict now 
proceeding as but a crude beginning, the value of which con- 
sists in its being carried up on to more spiritual levels. At 
the time of writing the issue is not finally decided, and even 
if Franco is successful it is possible that the regime established 
will prove not altogether satisfactory. Failure, however, in 
the military or political spheres might prove comparatively 
unimportant. Just as it is in the Orders named that we are 
to look for the best fruits of the Crusades, so, it may be, the 
real harvest of Spanish sacrifices will be reaped in another 
and higher realm wholly free from the stain of blood. Look- 
ing at the matter from that standpoint, the question forces 
itself upon us whether there is not offered us in the present 
situation such a spiritual movement as the world has not 
known since the days when the memory of Pentecost was still 
fresh, followed by a civilization as truly Catholic as that of 
the Middle Ages but adapted to modern conditions. Let me 
repeat that it would be a mistake to ignore the significance 
for the Church and for the future of mankind of the struggle 
in Spain, because it employs carnal weapons. If we are right 
in saying that the emergence of the Church from the Dark 
Ages and the initiation of medieval culture and civilization 
dates from the Crusades and was due to that military adven- 
ture, a precedent has been established which justifies us in 
perceiving possibilities the fulfilment of which would give us 
the greatest of all Catholic eras. If that seems unduly 
optimistic, I appeal to words used by His Holiness and re- 
ported by Cardinal Verdier. 


I thank God [the Pope said] for letting me live in the 
present circumstances, in the midst of a crisis so univer- 
sal, so deep, and unique in the history of the Church! 
Anybody should be proud of being a witness of and, to 
a certain extent an actor in, this sublime drama, in which 
evil and good have come to grips in a gigantic duel. At 
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the present hour no one has the right to take refuge in 
mediocrity, and I am certain that this formidable up- 
heaval will see the Church emerging more resplendent 
and better adapted to modern needs. (The Tablet, 
June 6, 1937.) 
With such a lead, a forecast suggesting that we stand on the 
threshold of a great spiritual awakening cannot be regarded 
as an inspiration of individual eccentricity. 
STANLEY B. JAMES. 








Virgo Fidelts 


HAT of the waiting days, O Mary our Mother?— 
When the Angel called you apart from the tranquil ways 
Of maidenhood, to a destiny strange and holy, 
Ere Christ the Lord should be laid in a manger lowly. 
Grant us the trust that transmuteth our fear to praise, 
O Mary our Mother, who lived through the waiting days. 


What of the Word fulfilled, O Mary our Mother?— 

Made flesh to men’s sight, in the Child that the Spirit willed 

That your care should tend till He grew to a Man, revealing 

God’s love for the world, in His hurts that have wrought its 
healing. 

By His voice that shall speak to our hearts till sound be stilled— 

O Mary our Mother, make us know of the Word fulfilled. 


And what of the after years, O Mary our Mother?— 

When the clouds closed grey o’er the glory which shot your tears 

With a rainbow of hope, from the tomb to God’s Paradise 
leading ; 

By the faith and the love that endured ’mid a world unheeding, 

Grant to us courage to live till our light appears, 

O Mary our Mother, crowned Queen to the end of years ! 


Cc. M. F. G. ANDERSON. 
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rT HIS rather looks like an instalment of the New 
Agriculture,’’ remarked a sanguine fellow-farmer 
to me on reading the proposals of Mr. Morrison 
to assist hard-pressed men to increase the fertility of 
their land. But we have hardly reached the bold measures 
which are now taken for granted in Germany and Italy and 
(in a less efficient way) in Russia; nor, as yet, is this the 
‘New Deal’’ which Roosevelt is giving his vast farming com- 
munity, on lines and for reasons which curiously recall Papal 
social encyclicals. The ‘‘New Agriculture’ happens to be the 
title of a popular Italian journal, illustrated in colour, founded 
by Mussolini’s late brother, Arnold, and by which the Duce 
told me once he sets great store. We have not got so far | 
in land-consciousness yet, when townsmen eagerly buy and 
read technical agricultural papers. 

Indeed, whatever our vague popular appreciation of what 
remains of the British country-side, that public is a very small 
one which can take an informed interest in its life, topics and 
problems, whether from an economic or a human point of 
view. An appreciation of landscape, a seizing of the sensuous 
and restorative charm of ‘‘field smells known in infancy,’ an 
interest in birds and animals, are signs that the divorce be- 
tween the English variety of man and Nature is not irredeem- 
able; but it does not take us far toward solving the question 
of our natural security, the beauty of the green unsmoked 
England, our trade level, and a saner balance between the 
primary creative occupation and the secondary, tertiary and 
luxury employments. 

General interest is a real political asset. But it may tend, 
with some who perforce are not in the thick of the work and 
its hardships, to pick up a few unworkable whims and theories 
—borrowed, it may be, from times and places which have 
little practical relevance to us, here and now. In fact, the 
very antithesis of my title, life or livelihood, I have heard 
overstressed, in apparent oblivion of the truth that farming 
cannot be a way of life unless it is also economically a way 
to earn a decent living. 

I still wonder whether sympathetic and fairly informed 
lookers-on even now realize how ‘‘near a thing’’ it is to make 
ends meet in most English farmhouses and smallholdings? 
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The “‘frugal”’ life held up by the Pope as the “‘sane’’ life is 
of necessity led there; and even so, the precariousness of the 
position remains. The reasons are reasons of price for the 
finished grown article; they take their rise on the watersheds 
of city finance, politics, exchange and fiscal policy, factors 
more incalculable and indifferent than weather or disease, and 
which the producer (one of many ‘‘small men’’) has to face on 
his own scanty resources. Subsistence farming is only a 
very partial buffer against such congregated shocks and risks. 
We cannot pronounce the term ‘“‘subsistence farming”’ as if 
it were a panacea. I know that most farmers, who have 
hardly heard the term, follow it because it is the obvious and 
obligatory thing to do in their circumstances: and to what 
does it amount? It means that the fields supply (at a cost, 
mark you) the house with milk and its products, eggs, 
potatoes, vegetables, some fruit, perhaps some grain, also 
poultry and rabbits. What no English fields can give such 
a one are—tea, sugar, cocoa, salt, and household necessities 
like soap, soda, oil, candles; but above all, the ‘‘surplus for 
sale’’ which some commentators dismiss as a side issue is, in 
sober fact, a very big and strenuous job, since it has to find 
in coin of the realm rent, rates, tithe, water, veterinary ser- 
vice, repairs, blacksmith, possibly school and church and 
doctor, tough boots and clothes, tools and implements, wire, 
etc., etc. 

Within this enforced economic framework, a modern 
British country-dweller may be as idealist and high-principled 
as he wishes ; but it is at his peril that he under-produces cash 
crops, with all these summary demands pouring in. In ad- 
dition, money (and not goods) has to be found for seeds, and 
for some supplementary manure and foodstuffs. In a degree 
determined by the size of family—which in turn dictates the 
acreage and therefore the livestock—the man in question (if 
he is earning a living, and not existing on capital) is obliged 
to handle many pounds a week for basic necessities ; and will 
have nothing left over at all for extras like amusements, holi- 
days, books or getting about. He lives the simple life willy- 
nilly, and to do him justice usually enjoys it in a sturdy, un- 
vocal way. But the points are: that it is, in most cases, a 
perilously ‘‘near thing,’’ and that it does involve a normal 
working day of from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. in summer and rather 
less in the dark months. Most of his ‘‘capital,’’ too, is walking 
about on four legs liable to accident, or exposed in fields to 
vagaries of weather—and prices. 
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It is well that we should temper (and strengthen) our ideals 
with such unquestionable facts. It will enable us to apply 
moral principles with greater force and effect. It will infuse 
realism into Catholic political opinion upon the remedies for 
our lopsided urbanism, and enable readers to follow far more 
effectually the admirable lead given by the Catholic Social 
Guild publications, to round off their Distributism if they 
hold that view, and to make their voice heard and convincing. 
Mr. A. G. Street has just published in book form his impres- 
sions of all rural England after a lengthy tour of investigation, 
and declares that he finds a dour and dangerous political 
mood among the primary producers who feel that they are 
trifled with by Whitehall and are pawns in the unending 
tariff game. Miss Margaret Leigh, who made an impression 
with her volume ‘“‘Highland Homespun,’’ entered farming 
(not herself a Catholic) for reasons which might well have 
been Catholic—for the quality of the life, its usefulness, inno- 
cence, creativeness; the fact remains that, with all her heroic 
travail and economy, she had to leave the place and try 
another more primitive holding in Cornwall, of which she 
writes in ‘‘Harvest of the Moor.’’ And this, too, has not 
yielded her skill and industry a livelihood. Mr. H. E. Bates 
has written a similar odyssey of effort in ‘‘The Fallow Field,”’ 
ending in defeat by no fault of the warrior. Mr. Adrian Bell 
has produced a fine trilogy of the land, and knows what work 
and scheming are; but he had to give up and turn to some 
smaller speciality. I know Catholic farmers, singly estab- 
lished or co-operative, who have proved it possible to ‘‘make 
a go”’ of the life, thanks to profoundly simple living, united 
families, and great care and sacrifices; but all would agree 
that the same work output, in most urban callings, would 
command twice or thrice the material reward and a much easier 
life. Orchards no longer pay, and are running to wood and 
seed; poultry holdings are closing down at present in great 
numbers. Many mixed farms are continuing on an overdraft ; 
or because the farmer does a little extra in ‘‘dealing,’’ in 
transport, in judging, or some other sideline. 

All this indicates unsoundness in our national policy. The 
latest proposals (cheaper lime and slag) are good in their 
modest way, though they will take several years to bear re- 
sults. The risk of war in which we would be implicated is 
regarded as less, so the plans have been framed not to disturb 
a peace-time economy. But disappointment awaits our 
Government Departments when they discover, as they may 
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in the near future, that farmers and landowners are much 
too harried by shortness of pence in most cases to make use 
of the offered discounts. What they need, more than lime or 
slag or nitro-chalk for their worn or soured fields, is a greater 
certainty of payment for their work. Many land-workers have 
not heard of the Church’s doctrine and medieval practice of 
the Just Price: if they had, they would be medievalists and 
Catholics forthwith to that extent. The just price, the living 
wage, the calculable fair figure—known in advance—is the 
single medicine that would resuscitate a derelict country-side 
and its embittered denizens. Let them sow in the certainty 
of reaping a proper return: unlike the grower who recently 
secreted in a monster cauliflower a message to the housewife 
who ultimately got it, ‘‘They gave me 9d. (three farthings) 
for this: what did they charge you?’’ They charged her 
fourpence-halfpenny as it happens. The man who receives 
least from the fruits of the earth is the man who plants and 
nurses it, anxiously sustaining all the risks and disappoint- 
ments. He is society’s pillar and shock-absorber. When 
years are bad, he falls in thousands: when they are good, 
bureaucracy regulates prices, and so he does not make good 
his losses. I am glad to see that now the Chamber of Agri- 
culture, the Rural Reconstruction Association, the Distributist 
League and Sir Oswald Mosiey’s party are quite definite on 
the need for guaranteeing the rural population a livelihood 
(and therefore a life) by means of Standard Prices. From 
this, all the other desired consequences will flow. Applied, 
as it has been, however imperfectly, in the case of milk, the 
principle has acted admirably. It is very easy of application, 
once the will to apply it is there. 

If that is the key consideration, and a practical and urgent 
one, which land-minded citizens should keep in mind, there 
are several others of a psychological and ethical sort which 
will also assist understanding. For instance, Cardinal New- 
man introduces a character into his story ‘‘Loss and Gain” 
who is thus reported : 


I like these rides into the country ; the country loses its 
effect on me when I live in it, as you do; but it is exquisite 
as a zest. Visit it, do not live in it, if you would enjoy it. 
Country air is a stimulus; stimulant, Mr. Reding, should 
not be taken too often. You are of the country party. I 
am of no party. I go here and there, like the bee ; I taste 
of everything, I depend on nothing. 
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That is to have the country taste, but not the country vocation 
—the vocation which keeps a man faithful to it despite hard- 
ships and discomforts. There is a temptation to the toiling 
countryman to be too worried and busy to feel the beauty 
around him. Anxieties of a bread-and-butter order will gradu- 
ally disenchant any landscape with their dissolvent of perma- 
nence and irritation. It is a danger that needs watching. In 
any case, the depth of the country looks to the habitual worker 
therein something quite other than the landscape which 
transiently surprises and charms the casual visitor. To the 
first it is epic, by turns prose and poetry; to the latter it is 
simply brief and bright lyric. To the first, a workshop— 
preferable, indeed, to warehouse or pavement; to the latter, 
an escape. However healthy, interesting and normal the life, 
it is penetrated by hourly practical problems of ways and 
means and full of its special hazards. 

Another temptation besetting those who live by the country, 
it would be uncandid to conceal, is that of being ‘‘near’’ and 
grasping with money. It is the failing incident to many lives 
and callings that are insecure, exposed to accident and un- 
certainty, and know nothing of fixed calculable returns. No 
doubt it ought to exercise a farmer’s faith to work on twenty 
acres of crops with hoe and drill, not knowing whether five 
months hence even his costs (let alone anything for himself) 
will be returned at sale time. Actually, it has a somewhat 
cramping effect on outlook and enterprise. Things are sown 
quite often either in a gambling spirit, or because ‘‘something 
must be done’’ with the acres, and with luck he may get in 
before the foreigner. The vagueness of the prospect ahead, 
and the possibility that he will be bested by a dealer at the 
last minute, does, I think, tend to make many modern agri- 
culturalists ‘‘tight’’ with their money, scrapers and savers of 
pence to make up for the loss of pounds. Numbers, too, are 
not good business men; that is, they are poor hands at 
“chasing a debt,’’ partly because they have not the technique, 
the spare time to leave their work, and especially, the power 
to cut off supplies to the non-payer. They make a surprising 
quantity of bad debts, which is the penalty of a credit system 
that is abused. And particularly if he is known as a good or 
merciful man, seasoning his business with ethics, a farmer is 
likely—unless there be a stern side to his nature—to have a 
rough time. 

With all this, the grower and stock-raiser is, nevertheless, 
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more in touch with the acts and powers of Providence than 
any sedentary secular worker can be. His occasional out- 
bursts and depressions must not hide this main fact. He has 
an obstinate belief that ‘‘it will work out right in the end.” 
He watches weather and living things and the laws of nature 
almost with suspicion, yet he trusts their ultimate effect. He 
usually loves the medium he works in, and his methods are 
never merely commercial nor mechanical. A spiritual side is 
implicit in his work. He knows that he and his like are 
servants of the country’s health, and that their farms in- 
cidentally hold at bay, for a time, the gathering tide of cheap 
building and ribbon development. He is often heard to say 
that it is ‘‘a good life—and a poor livelihood”’ ; his grumbles 
at the Government are no matter of form nor habit, nor a 
handle to the humorist, they are grounded on an unsatisfac- 
tory state of things artificially induced by Treasury and 
Board of Trade policy at his expense and in the interest of 
other trades. Love of the land, however, attaches a majority 
to it through hard times; and it is not every farmer’s son who 
vows he will get a job on one of the many Boards who really 
does so, keenly as he would like a known regular wage instead 
of what someone may chance to offer for the produce when it 
is grown. 

Driving round the shires, you may find it not easy to realize 
how a farm on which there are thirty cows, horses at plough, 
and pigsties and hencoops full, can be losing money, especi- 
ally when everyone is obviously so busy. That, however, is 
to mistake capital for income. The loss may be there, none 
the less, in many years, whatever ingenuity is brought to 
bear. Patience and the long view alone sustain such a one; 
‘‘making tenacity his daily creed,’’ as Victoria Sackville- 
West puts it in her poem, ‘‘The Land.’’ The shoe has to 
pinch very shrewdly indeed before you hear from the land- 
worker, who is usually full of his duties. It is only in the 
unbearably bad years that he explodes, for instance against 
Tithes, in the way described by Doreen Wallace in ‘‘The 
Portion of the Levites’’ and other farming novels. 

These few first-hand facts from the country, informally put, 
may be of value to those in town who perceive the vital 
importance of the industry as a personal way of life and a way 
of preserving the life of England. 


W. J. BLYTON. 
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CHRISTOPHE 


IERRE MARIOTAT rolled another cigarette but 
Pre habit only, for tobacco was for him at this crisis 

wholly without savour. He sighed. ‘“‘It’s hard, hein, 
Marie ?”’ 

No reply came from the woman opposite. Impatiently 
she jerked her chair towards the light and went on darning 
as before, straining her eyes. 

A wall cut the window obliquely, leaving only a small 
patch of sky in a corner where packs of April cloud were 
passing, like hounds on the scent, above one of the three 
Cathedral towers; but nothing of the sparkle and freshness 
of the day penetrated into the room, which was in disorder, 
unswept, with a litter of crockery in the sink. Some toys 
were on the floor—bricks, and an old wooden horse, half out 
of a cupboard where it had been pushed days ago. A faint 
astringent smell of cheap black dye added to the airlessness. . . 

There was a sense of oppression, so it seemed to Pierre 
Mariotat—and he looked at his wife wondering if she noticed 
it too—even beyond the familiar atmosphere of their tenement 
in the rue du Puits. 

He moved restlessly. How long, he wondered, would he 
be able to bear it—this something that he could not have put 
into words, for which the filtered yellow light of the dusty 
window and the poor human uses of the narrow room found 
expression in an overwhelming melancholy ? Pierre Mariotat 
had no learning. He could not compare his hopelessness 
with the pain of a Pagan world crying of the tears of things— 
he had indeed no notion of the despair behind that world’s 
aspect of well-being, in which he put his trust. He sighed 
again... To be free, happy, like the white clouds passing 
out there, mocking him. 

The sharp bickering of sparrows in the gutter seemed an 
accentuation of his misery as if they were chirping ‘‘Chris- 
tophe, Christophe”’.. . 

“‘A pest upon those little beasts !’’-—Marie Mariotat looked 
up and shivered. 

She_had once been something of a beauty, this Alsacienne 
with her great eyes, but apart from them, little remained now 
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to show that she could have been chosen as a model, once 
when she worked in Paris, by an artist for his St. Odile. 

Pride in the fact had made her call her first child by the 
artist’s name—uncommon here—Christophe. Then after five 
years another son, Marcel, now in the cradle had been born 
in this airless tenement in the rue du Puits. 

Marie stopped darning. Suddenly she let her hands fall 
in her lap and sobbed. What fresh recollection of her sorrow 
—of the illness with its swift end, followed by the hopeless- 
ness of a civil burial—had overwhelmed her? Pierre Mariotat 
did not inquire. He could give no comfort, he knew. 

To hear her was unbearable. He got up and reached for 
his hat, from among the litter on the bed. 

‘I will take a turn, mon amie. I will buy the frame that we 
need for the photograph of Christophe.’’ He must get away 
for a little while from their room, heavy with memories of 
their dead son... 

It was quiet outside at that hour. The walls of the houses 
were curtained in the delicate amethyst shadow which comes 
to old provincial towns in the north of France towards 
evening. Along the street fluttered a light wind smelling of 
coffee and spices—with a freshness in it, now, as a gleam from 
the west changed the drab houses strangely to beauty. 

Pierre Mariotat began to breathe more freely. He felt as 
if a weight had been lifted from him, as if the cloud—the fog 
—or something more—well ; anyhow whatever it was, weigh- 
ing upon them in there, was gone. He sucked the April air 
deeply into his lungs, almost he began to whistle, turning 
into the Place du Marché, when he saw, there in front of him, 
immense and tranquil, the Cathedral, headquarters of the 
Faith which he, Pierre Mariotat, had some time ago chosen 
to repudiate. His fingers fumbling for tobacco, stopped 
half-way... 

And because of the first-born, now crumbling in the grave, 
and because of Marie’s tears and the hopeless misery aching 
with a sort of fear at the back of his mind, Pierre Mariotat 
felt his enmity flare up. He would like to have piled faggots 
against the tall doors, and drenched them with petrol. He 
felt as if he could have brought fire to them easily with naked 
hands at that instant. He clenched his fist inside his pocket 
and spat. When would the hour come to do away with it all 
(and be rid at the same time of every uncertainty for ever) ? 

To let some act however trivial follow upon volition, see- 
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ing that he could not destroy it then and there, he went and 
stood under the wide porch and looked up at the curious 
half-obliterated carvings niched in the shadows. Then he 
gazed at the pavement and found himself counting the num- 
ber of flagstones as if it were an important matter, somehow, 
to know. . . 

How many years since he was in a church? Impossible to 
say. He remembered his First Communion, the brassard on 
his arm, the tight, shiny shoes, and afterwards some bonbons 
which had been given to him by a stranger—his recollection 
of how those tasted brought every detail back to him with 
extraordinary vividness. A long time ago, it seemed. What 
matter, anyhow. It was over, finished. 

Tenements—overwork, scanty pay, the oppression of the 
poor—all that would soon be swept away, and in due course, 
then, if not before, this Church, which had deceived with false 
hopes and drugged them into patience (as he had been 
told). .. He stared at the pavement until its hardness and 
chill seemed to be passing into his blood. 

When the padded door swung behind him, with its dis- 
creetly soft leathery swish, he started, having forgotten where 
he was. Two people came out, talking in low voices, and a 
child was walking in front... Christophe! It was Chris- 
tophe! Pierre Mariotat made a step forward. His heart 
which had leapt was ready to stop beating—then the realiza- 
tion of his half-second’s mistake dawned on him. What had 
he been thinking? Was he going mad?... There was no 
escape anywhere. . . 

He ran hurriedly down the steps. He would get a drink 
or two. Forget. Glancing behind him, as if even there a 
ghost might appear, he crossed the windy Place du Marché 
with its grey houses. His throat worked a little, for Pierre 
Mariotat had loved his son. 

If he had a petit verre he would be able to face Marie’s 
eyes heavy with memories, and—No, that was nothing but 
imagination. But it gave him pleasure, nevertheless, to see 
the common-place, orange-and-white striped blind of the 
‘*Rendez-vous des Amis’’ and a boon companion over there 
in a corner with a glass in front of him—Le Corre—wagging 
his shining bullet head to attract attention. Life wore its 
normal air—but life was normal of course, anyhow... 


always... 
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Le Corre had been drinking too much, as happened some- 
times with the poor fellow when money was in his pocket. 

‘Le pauv’ gosse,’’ he murmured, an expression of sym- 
pathetic gloom in his bulging eyes fixed upon Pierre Mario- 
tat’s shoddy black coat. ‘‘I too know what it is to lose a son.” 
He became reminiscent, garrulous. The son had been, it 
seemed, an infant. Le Corre, who never entered a church, 
had now fetched a priest. He went into profuse explanatory 
details forgetting Pierre Mariotat’s atheism with which he 
usually agreed passively, making, however, a mental reserva- 
tion regarding the uses of the Church when death was 
imminent. ‘‘My wife says: ‘the child will die, perhaps, 
Yann, fetch Monsieur le Curé. He must be baptized like a 
Christian. Fetch—’’’ Le Corre let his jaw drop and gazed 
into space. He did not seem to notice that his listener was 
no longer there. ‘‘I too know what it is to lose a son.’’ 

Le Corre . . . but Le Corre was a Breton . . . Pierre Mario- 
tat shivered. He wished he had emptied his glass before 
jumping up and going off like that for no reason. Le Corre 
had never mentioned the child before—forgotten evidently, 
as Christophe would be forgotten some day. Well, there 
was the little frame to get for Marie. He found himself 
glancing over his shoulder uncomfortably. His nerves were 
on edge. 

Marie was sitting in the dusk. When her husband came 
in, she lighted a gas-jet which guttered and threw a humped 
quivering shadow of them on the whitewash. 

Pierre Mariotat showed his purchase. He was a small man, 
active and jerky in his ways. He knocked a nail into the wall 
and hung the photograph of his dead son in a place of honour 
by the stove, near the faded daguerreotype of his own mother 
in a shawl and an elaborate, outstanding white coif. 

‘*Marie, they are quite alike, those two, all the same.’’ He 
considered them, his head on one side. 

Marie took no notice. 

His mother’s coif, Pierre Mariotat remembered, had been 
made of lace for holidays, and then it had been stiff and 
filigreed, like things in the hedges with hoar frost on them. 
When they walked to Mass along the path facing the Channel 
the wind used to blow it nearly from her head. . . 

‘They are very like, those two. See, Marie.”’ 

Marie shrugged her shoulders inexpressively. There was 
always something ominous and brooding in the silences of his 
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wife. Her lips were compressed. She went listlessly now 
and poured out a cup of warm water. Listlessly she gave 
some to Marcel who looked flushed and had begun to 
whimper. 

Her hand was shaking as she put the cup on the table. 
Words came at last : 

‘‘What if this little one were to die—as the other died— 


unbaptized?’? Her voice was low, smouldering with 
anguish. She leant forward, her heavy frame tense. ‘‘He 
is not well . . . this last hour . . . the little Marcel... He 


has been shivering, and shivering. . .’’ 

“Don’t worry: it will pass: it is nothing.’”’ The man 
tried to speak lightly. 

‘I tell thee, he is not well. What if he were to die—like a 
dog—like—like Christophe.”’ 

Pierre Mariotat thought of the wife of Le Corre—but they 


were Bretons. It was to be expected... He made an evasive 
gesture, after a pause adding in extenuation: ‘‘Of course, 
we do not believe, thou and I. What’s the use...?’’ He 


looked at her, his small eyes, vivacious and astute, seeking 
assent. 

Marie knew. They had threshed it all out so often. Never- 
theless, she went on stormily : ‘‘What was it to Christophe 
that neither of us believed? We, if we take the risk, it is 
for ourselves, but what right had we to risk it for him? We 
cannot tell. What right—’’ She broke off, while tears 
streamed down her cheeks. 

Pierre Mariotat could find no words in answer. He shook 
his head in a movement wherein the whole man seemed to 
co-operate. They did not believe. They had given up all 
practice of religion soon after their marriage. There was 
nothing to be done. 

“What right—?”’ 

To the man and woman at that moment the thought of 
Christophe was like a tangible presence between them. Pierre 
Mariotat in the pause noticed the hissing of the gas-jet and. 
stared at his empty hands. A child ran crying ‘‘Maman, 
Maman,”’ in the courtyard. Then a voice scolded, trailing 
away into silence. A door banged. All the old, usual 
things were going on everywhere around them. Again he 
heard the gas-jet hissing. 

‘‘What is it to Marcel now, that we do not believe ?’’ Marie 
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looked fierce—a mother animal defending its young. ‘‘If it 
were true—?”’ 

“It is not true.”’ 

**Who knows ?”’ 

*‘Savants—men who know—tell us—’’ 

“Can they give us back the dead ?”’ 

*‘Christophe would not have died. . . When we have 
altered everything—we shall have health then. Money. Sun- 
shine. Great big, new houses.’’ He flung his arms wide. 

‘‘When we have altered everything, we shall not die! 
Bah!’’ Then quickly she changed to another line of attack— 
craftily the mother animal still seeking the safety of its young. 

‘Look, mon ami, what do we lose ?’’ she whispered leaning 
towards him with the persuasiveness of a peasant chaffering. 
“‘If we have the little one baptized, what do we lose ?”’ 

Pierre rubbed his knuckles uneasily, and then his chin 
which wanted shaving : “It’s true, that.’’ 

Marie saw her success and followed it up: ‘‘And Chris- 
tophe—we know it—who will not be forgotten for one 
moment—he will leave us alone perhaps then, eh ?”’ 

Pierre Mariotat drew his breath sharply. It was true, that 
sense of reproach, or perhaps—yes, it must be—it was his old 
wooden horse lying there, to give them ideas. Pierre thought 
he would put that horse out of sight somewhere. Why hadn’t 
it been done before ? 

**Who will not be forgotten for one moment—breaking our 
hearts ... all the time . . . all the time. How long—?”’ 
Again she broke off. 

The thin whimpering of Marcel turned to a cry of distress. 
The woman went and picked him up, dandling him, finally 
to soothe him, clasped him to her big bosom where he ap- 
peared grotesquely small, his tiny elfish face puckered with 
weeping. 

**Marcel is not well.’’ They looked at him anxiously, and 
then at each other, with a torturing unspoken thought in 
those eyes which had watched Christophe die. 

The baby wailed again, flushed and in pain. ‘‘He is 
feverish,’’ cried Marie, terrified—and she glanced involun- 
tarily over her shoulder at the photograph of Christophe up 
there by the stove where he seemed to be smiling from a 
long way away at the world he had known... 

They ate their supper of soup and bread hastily, uneasily. 
Presently, the doctor had to be fetched—Marcel was indeed 
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not well. It was pneumonia, he told them, shaking his head 
as he looked at the thermometer; and he stood there indif- 
ferent, businesslike, recommending them to keep the room 
warm, and other things. 

The last vestiges of Marie’s fortitude were gone. She 
wrung her hands: ‘‘Monsieur, is there danger—?’’ Her 
eyes were wild. 

The doctor was noncommittal, ‘‘But with a baby so 
young—’’ He spoke to Marie gently, suddenly very human, 
and went away after further recommendations, telling them 
that he would return. 

Marcel continued to wail, tossing about on the big bed 
where they had laid him while Marie prepared the turpentine 
poultice as she had been told to do, to apply to the affected 
lung. She had relapsed again into one of her brooding 
silences. 

But not for long. At the sight of the little suffering creature 
on the bed, she broke out again, looking at her husband al- 
most as if he were an enemy. 

“Pierre, I tell thee it is not to be borne.’’ She wrung her 
hands anew. ‘“‘Is it to be Marcel next? Pierre, I tell thee, 
this time, fetch the priest... Pierre, I tell thee, he must not 
die like—Christophe, I tell thee—Oh, mon Dieu have pity.’’ 
In her distress she turned to Him whom she would not 
acknowledge. 

Pierre Mariotat wavered : ‘‘Can’t we then—do it ourselves ? 
Why have one of them here?’’ His glance darted from the 
mother to the baby and back. 

Uncertainty ached in every fibre of his frame. ‘‘We need 
water only. Let us—let us try ourselves!’’ He picked up a 
jug, not knowing what to do next. 

*‘No, no; we do not believe, thou and I.’’ Unconsciously 
Marie echoed his words. ‘‘Pierre, we must have a priest. Go 
quickly. Go—And then, who knows? We shall have peace 
perhaps—and the little Marcel will not die. See, he is better 
already. He will not die!’’ She looked wild, prophetic 
almost, a sibyl with glowing eyes to compel him. He went. 

In the narrow street now doubly dark with nightfall, Pierre 
Mariotat fought with himself. He was denying his denials, 
forswearing his creed of incredulity. Nevertheless his feet 
hurried on. 

He saw the three Cathedral towers fretting a clear space of 
metallic indigo firmament, and lower, to the right, the moon 
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rising among windy clouds. That same wind blew him 
across the Place du Marché close by the doors where he had 
longed to pile faggots a few hours earlier... And now he 
was fetching one of them to baptize his son. But the act once 
begun, seemed beyond the region of vacillations. He found 
consolation in that . . . a clear case of Determinism (he had 
read about it) which explained everything neatly. 

More truly the cause of his peace lay in a dim realization 
which he could not formulate—perhaps happily for he would 
not have acknowledged it if he could—that it was good for a 
little while on whatever pretext, to lay aside hatred and the 
pain of it—that poisonous drug not more easily given up by 
its addict than cocaine or absinthe. 

Why could there not be universal accord among men, he 
thought for once, and dallied with the sweetness of the divine 
intimation as if he were dallying with a sin. 

The light April wind of the afternoon had become a gale 
above the rue du Puits, the noise of it as the noise of many 
waters exulting together, chanting of the Spirit Who bloweth 
where He listeth, Who had come that night to the unconscious 
soul of Marcel. 

‘‘He will not die, Pierre, did I not tell thee? See, he is 
a little better.” 

The Abbé, slender and young, the gentle immaturity of 
his face set off by cassock and rabat, was a stranger. Vainly 
he sought an opening, in the inimical atmosphere, for a word 
or so. Were there other children ? 

Marie’s eyes filled quickly. ‘‘Christophe, whom we lost, 
Monsieur l’Abbé, so good, so gentil. He was six years old,”’ 
she pointed to the photograph. ‘‘On account of him, we sent 
for you, Monsieur l’Abbé.’’ She wiped her eyes. 

**T do not understand.”’ 

‘‘Never, never would my husband consent—for we do not 
practise. But we do not wish any longer to keep Marcel 
from it. . . He was not baptized, you see, our little son 
Christophe.”’ 

‘*Alas, but still I do not understand how—’’ 

‘*There was something—we both felt it—’’ she stopped her- 
self, her mouth in a secretive line, ‘‘but in short after that, we 
thought it better to have the little one baptized, in case—’’ 
Her face grew stony, impervious to questioning. 

‘Yes, it was through our Christophe indeed as my wife 
says.’’ Pierre Mariotat spoke grudgingly as if he wanted 
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to put the blame on someone else. His face became as stony 
as his wife’s. 

It was obvious to the young Abbé that words were useless 
just then and he went homeward, musing upon the inscrutable 
ways of Divine Providence. 

Pierre Mariotat closed the door after him with ostentatious 
alacrity. He wanted to display as much insolent nonchalance 
as possible, to prevent his wife from suspecting his satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘Art pleased, Marie ?’’ he inquired with condescension, 
as if the thing hardly concerned him at all. 

‘‘Well enough,”’ said Marie, shrugging her shoulders so 
as to cover a satisfaction as deep as his own. Marcel now a 
child of God, was asleep and breathing easier. The eyes of 
his godless parents met across the cradle, met in love and 
gratitude that spoke more eloquently than words. 


BENET LOWTH. 





St. Stephen 


‘Stephen, full of grace and fortitude.’’—Acts vi, 8. 


EAR steadfast Saint! Thy shining fame 
Is linked with the most gracious name 
Of her by whom salvation came. 


For ‘‘full of grace,’’ the Scripture saith 
Wast thou, unflinching unto death 
And full of fortitude and faith: 


With God’s own might for sword and mail, 
Didst kneel amid that sharp-edged hail, 
With eyes that pierced beyond the Veil 


And caught the look that angels wear 
In Godward ecstasy of prayer. 
Blest by that Vision, passing fair. 


For thee His crown whose fate was thine— 
O wondrous sight, death’s anodyne 
That rapt thy soul to Arms divine. 


M. V. GARLAND. 
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HOW HUNGARY EDUCATES 
HER PEOPLE 


E write these pages, first, because we think that 

Catholic after-school activity in this country almost 

wholly lacks an ‘‘educative’’ element, and that this 
is at once a pity and a peril ; secondly, because it is always a 
pleasure to think or speak about Hungary, and it is doubly 
so now, as the International Eucharistic Congress to be held 
at Budapest next May approaches: and finally, because we 
have been much helped by a Hungarian lady, Miss Maria 
Fabry, who has been staying for a considerable time at the 
Holy Child Settlement in Poplar. We have written before 
now on the ‘‘Alphabetic Courses’’ in Croatia and, I think, 
Slovenia—how university students spent their vacations in 
the more desolate country-sides, teaching catechism, along 
with other subjects, to the peasants, and of the Equipes 
Sociales of Paris, which consist of young men and women 
who lecture in slum areas on any subject in which they are 
competent—not religious subjects, although the lecturers 
were known by their communist audiences to be Catholics, as 
well as intelligent, modest and friendly. Readers, moreover, 
will have noticed, in July, how large a part ‘‘study-weeks”’ 
play in the constitution of that amazing Belgian and French 
phenomenon, JOCisme’ (and no doubt also in the related sec- 
tions called JAC and JIC for short): and we are in process 
of receiving an almost embarrassing amount of information 
from Australia about the development of study-circles there.’ 
But for the above reasons we keep at the moment to Hungary. 


1 JOC form the initial letters of ‘“‘Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne’’: the 
corresponding JAC and JIC stand for ‘‘Jeunesse Agricole Chrétienne”’ and 
‘Jeunesse Indépendante Catholique.” 

2 Spain, for some years, has been very keen on study-clubs. Since writing 
the above, I hear of an astonishing development there—study-clubs among 
soldiers actually combatant at the front! Others began the movement: the 
soldiers now spontaneously demand such instruction. Spontaneously, too, do 
they develop their devotional life. The men, last month, resolved to devote 
all the work and sufferings endured by them on St. James’s feast, to the 
cause of the True Spain. A tiny representative batch was sent to Compostella 
itself. The combatants drew up their own programme, and a secondary one 
to be used by wounded men in hospital. I trust that THz Montu will soon 
receive a fuller account of this and more—no opportunity should be lost for 
making an end of the myth that the Church did, or is doing, nothing for the 
working man in Spain, and his social-religious education in particular. 
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The disasters that Hungary has experienced and still, in 
many ways, is experiencing, have had a few compensations. 
In old days, there were, in the country, three classes: the 
‘aristocrats’? (perhaps more accurately, in the years before 
the war, the very rich) ; the ‘‘intellectuals’’ ; and the ‘‘people.”’ 
All-round impoverishment has gone far to efface the distinc- 
tion between the first and the third—though it always seemed 
to me, in Hungary, that the relation between prince and 
peasant was patriarchal and very happy. I have known a 
very great personage, in the country, come galloping into 
an inn, and causing his horse to place his forehoofs most ex- 
quisitely on the bar without disturbing a single glass. . . 
Hungarians are marvellous horsemen, and this feat enchanted 
everyone alike, and doubtless the rider gave a glass of wine 
all round, and drank most jovially with his peasants—neither 
side overstepping the frontiers of mutual respect and friendli- 
ness by a hairbreadth. The ‘‘intellectuals,’’ however, I am 
told, were considered aloof, and almost inevitably the enemies 
of the people. I don’t know why. Perhaps they gave them- 
selves airs, to mark their superiority, which the genuine noble- 
man had no need to do. Anyhow, to-day, they too are so 
very poor and so many university men are out of work, that 
this distinction too has largely vanished ; and, as we shall see, 
an enormous number of educated men and women are free 
and only too grateful to do educational jobs at microscopic 
salaries. The country is, then, more homogeneous than ever ; 
and, Nepmiiveles, or Popular Education, is definitely taken 
as meaning the education of the entzre country, including the 
training of intellectuals, not only to know but to be able to 
transmit their knowledge. 

The movement received its real impetus in 1922, when a 
decree of the Ministry of Education declared its ideal—the 
Education of the entire nation; but disclaimed emphatically 
any wish to turn education into a purely Government depart- 
ment—to ‘‘state-ify’’ it. Amy centralization would merely be 
a State-collaboration, assistance ; the initiative and the actual 
work belonged to Society at large and would remain with it. 
It is simpler to see how the popular work goes on in one or 
two places, than to give mere schemes of organization. 

The education of the educators, so to call it, does not differ 
much from that of our own night-school or other teachers by 
e.g., the L.C.C., save that it seems to me to be much more 
imaginative and to make a fuller use of music, colour, and the 
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other arts. But since, in Budapest and other large towns, 
there is much sheer destitution—Hungary’s problem has been 
made far worse owing to the swarms of Hungarians who could 
not tolerate life outside the new frontiers, and have come into 
the tiny new Hungary, thereby creating appalling additional 
unemployment—since, then, there is so much destitution 
which causes men to despond and take no interest in any- 
thing, the central Commission makes its future teachers study 
the homes and life-conditions of such people, and learn by 
direct experience how to talk to them and what about. Now 
naturally a man in work does not care to go long distances, 
after a hard day, even if he be not without other interests : 
it is considered that neither schools nor the actual factories 
and so forth where men work are sufficiently attractive to 
extract him from a nearby cabaret—and indeed, from what 
little I have seen of these in Hungary, I should agree. At 
any rate I doubt if a great system that can compare with, e.g., 
Rowntree’s ‘‘social factory’’ at York has yet been created in 
Hungary. The problem of ‘‘locale’’ seems likely to be solved 
in terms of Settlements, with resident workers. The Ministry 
of Education is prepared to help these in all material ways— 
cinemas, books, heating and so forth. No less than 1,500 
debates, discussions, lectures, etc., have thus been organized 
in Budapest for young working men and 3,000 for girls, and 
it is deliberately aimed at obtaining the collaboration and 
active participation of the working lads and girls in all these 
enterprises, lest even this more spiritual side of their existence 
become mechanized. We need not make a list of the subjects 
actually taught, because they cover the whole ground, as on 
the whole our own do. But we can say this—What the Com- 
mission for Popular Education says, and tries to do, as to 
the formation of lecturers, club-leaders, settlement-residents, 
etc., could be taken almost straight out of a manual of Catholic 
Action, in which formation is, rightly, so much emphasized. 
Of course, religion as such is not provided by the State ; but, 
given the extreme activity of various Catholic societies in 
Hungary, there cannot be the slightest difficulty about adding 
the religious element to that general training, to provide which 
the Hungarian educational authorities are so eager. 
Response is admirable. The Hungarian likes reading. It 
appears that more books, pro rata, are published annually in 
Hungary than anywhere else. Hence literary evenings are 
extremely popular. The best authors and poets explain their 
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work to great crowds of labouring men ; actors and artists and 
architects do the same: tours round Budapest are organized 
and the city really is explained (by men who know how to ex- 
plain what they exhibit) and usually a lantern lecture is given 
beforehand showing what will be seen; and everyone knows 
what a special delight there is in recognizing things! Last 
year, 653 such tours were organized in or round Budapest, of 
which 270 were specially for working men, who, of course, 
could go to all the others too. The same for music. An 
orchestra of seventy performs (i) popular music : (ii) the sim- 
pler classics : and (iii) the music of other nations. A short ex- 
planation of the music about to be played is always given, and 
often, a brief account of the composer and his methods is 
circulated gratis. Practically all the greater employers of 
Budapest subscribe heavily, in order to give free tickets to 
their employees. Special performances at the national 
theatre and opera are prepared for and given—it is no good 
our hoping to rival Hungary in that, since not even yet has 
England manifested a wish to possess either the one or the 
other. Here, too, and especially in dramatics, personal par- 
ticipation is aimed at, and the widest scope is given to indi- 
vidual choice and enterprise—even mistakes can instruct the 
pioneer. Children also are taken (by special trams and 
buses) to theatre, opera, and anything else capable of interest- 
ing and amusing them—amusement too can be very educa- 
tive !—especially during Children’s Week, in which the 
whole of Hungary co-operates; adults, moreover, being in- 
structed during it in all that concerns children. Children in 
hospitals receive special attention. So, of course, do sport 
and physical training in all their forms. Hungary is very 
conscious of its nationality: national feasts are, therefore, 
in that country, far more picturesque, historical and enthusi- 
astic than in ours, and none display the mere vulgarity, noise, 
intoxication and destructiveness that mar our bank-holidays. 
Last year, 30,000 of Budapest’s working men profited by the 
instructional facilities thus offered to them, and 50,000 also 
by the recreational or zesthetic ones (these include, need I say, 
much reduced fares on trams or trains, etc.). Finally, for two 
pengos (1s. 6d.) a year, anyone can become a member of 
Nepmiveles, and receive a booklet, Munkaterv, containing 
the full programme of all that is to happen during the suc- 
cessive months. 

Budapest is, of course, anxious to put an end to slums and 
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in 1933, began to build a workers’ colony at V4rosszél. 
Recently (it may have developed since) it consisted of 102 
semi-detached houses, i.e., 204 dwellings. Each house is sur- 
rounded by 300 sq. metres of garden, with such annexes as 
are needed for breeding fowls, rabbits, goats and pigs. The 
rent is five pengds a week, and the produce of the garden and 
animals is calculated to bring in 260 pengds which about 
covers the rent. The colony consists of about 1,000 working 
people, all of the same level of culture, though preference is 
given to applicants who have children. There are, of course, 
a school, a dispensary, a communal shop, and a Kulturhaz 
which is a social centre and where a priest says Mass until the 
church shall have been built. The whole colony is charming 
and painted in bright colours. A Settlement is projected ; at 
present, popular education is given in the culture-house, and 
no lectures are given save on a subject asked for by the 
people themselves—who seem, indeed, to ask for very sensible 
and practical subjects. Hungarian Settlements are of three 
types : the first can hardly be given the name because no one 
actually resides in it; but in 16 centres at Budapest regular 
post-school education of this sort is given. Then there is also 
the Settlement of Ujpest, where university students doing 
political or social studies are bound to reside for a period to 
gain a practical knowledge of conditions. This contains dis- 
pensaries, créches, evening classes, a large library, lecture- 
rooms, recreation-rooms for the families of the district; in- 
quiry office, and a savings-bank. The Settlement of Kozmaut 
illustrates the perfected type, with a resident staff. The 
house was given by the city, and the work covers the entire 
field, free legal advice included. Workers are chosen from 
the various branches of Catholic young men’s and young 
women’s societies. 

We can rapidly touch on popular educational work in the 
country, e.g., in the Comitat of Baranya to the west of Hun- 
gary. The region comprises 270 villages and the inhabitants 
are occupied with agriculture, viticulture and (to a small de- 
gree) work in coal mines. Education, therefore, will be 
primarily concerned with agriculture and farming ; it saddens 
me rather that the Hungarians, immemorially uninterested in 
commerce, are being taught how to make their field-work 
profitable, and even how to produce for export. The winter 
has special courses in such matters ; these are inaugurated and 
finished with a regular village festival. Happily, it is realized 
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that the Hungarian peasant is not only a born sportsman and 
(to my mind) a gentleman-born, but a born all-round artist. 
He still makes as fine furniture as what he has inherited : the 
facades of his little houses are admirably (because so strongly 
and simply) carved : his coloured tiles are rightly said to vie 
with his embroideries and weaving. All this is still done at 
home, and long may it be. I think with horror of imports 
corresponding to those exports, and the ruination of the 
Hungarian’s taste by cheap mass-production and the cinema. 
And as for Hungarian music and dancing, infinite as are the 
variations on all this, no one can fail to be conscious of the 
continuity of spirit which runs throughout and under the 
elaboration. Well, the Commission is perfectly aware of the 
all-importance of a moral and spiritual formation ; and there 
is nothing earthly in its work; nor need we fear too much 
lest an academic sterilization infect all these beautiful crafts. 
There will be nothing like our highbrow Morris-dances, if 
only because in England our spirit has been slain : art of any 
kind has to be revived. The Hungarian soul and tradition 
are as alive as ever in that robust peasantry. It is hardly too 
much to hope that these country communities may convert the 
townsfolk who visit them, and put fresh energy into the minds 
of the intellectuals ! 

We may be astonished, in spite of this, to learn that a solid 
basis of social and economic, professional and practical in- 
struction has to be insisted on by those responsible for this 
popular education, if only because it is the Hungarian work- 
ing man himself who demands the ‘‘general culture’’ element 
in it. ‘‘It is the working man who comes to listen and talk about 
art, literature, poetry, distant countries: it is the little em- 
ployee who, too poor to go to a university, attends the higher 
classes in search for spiritual culture, and almost wholly 
neglects the economic point of view.’’ Mile Fabry emphasizes 
the all but complete contrast which exists between this and 
England, where, e.g., the L.C.C. and the W.E.A. provide in- 
numerable technical classes for men who want to advance in 
their trade or at least to become more competent members of 
their Unions. But a director of an East End evening class 
went so far as to assure her that cultural courses were so few 
because it was to the interest of the members of the L.C.C. 
educational department to have competent employees. She 
does not think that this reason is adequate, for if ten persons 
in a district ask for a certain class, they have to be given it. 
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She thinks that the true reason is, the essential difference be- 
tween Hungarian and British characters, of which the latter 
is “‘business-like,’?’ which the Hungarian has never been. 
Well, before the Reformation the English too were artists; 
and I should rather like to know whether a contrast could be 
made between the Catholic and Calvinist parts of Hungary, 
When I was in Budapest very soon after the great revolu- 
tions, I went through statistics with the Chief of Police; and 
the increased incidence of suicide and madness among Cal- 
vinists was astounding, being surpassed (but far surpassed) 
only by that among the Jews. 

On the Catholic side, schools of ‘‘social formation’’ are 
kept going by the Social Sisters, the Sisters of the Social 
Mission, and other groups; on the Evangelical side, by 
Deaconesses. In the autumn, a Social Academy is to be 
opened in Budapest, under the auspices alike of Government 
and University ; and it is hoped that not only Settlements in 
every poorer quarter will be inaugurated, but that all 
students, of whatever faculty, will be obliged to reside there 
for some time: in no department of knowledge is first-hand 
appreciation of social conditions devoid of utility. 

With regard to our poorer classes, I seem to have noticed 
a lack of tenacity rather than of interest : interest can be fairly 
easily aroused, but only with difficulty maintained. (Quite 
possibly this is due to inadequate nourishment. At Besford 
Court, the psychological changes that kept pace with better 
and regular nourishment were specially interesting.) I knew 
a lecturer in London who kept a crowd of very poor boys in- 
tensely interested by a lecture on Bridges (with the aid of a 
lantern, of course: and, equally of course, about the build- 
ings, not the poet ...). The working-population of Chorley, 
I remember, not only tolerated over an hour’s worth of views 
of Hungary itself but asked for more. Probably if interest 
had been aroused at school, it could be kept up later on— 
maybe among a dwindling minority ; but a minority which 
would be ever more intensely and intelligently interested. 

We surely are making a very grave mistake if either we 
neglect the whole of our children’s and adolescents’ minds, 
or hand them over in the whole of this matter to Governmental 
or other non-Catholic institutions or organizations. When a 
boy does take to education, his gratitude to those who pro- 
vided it is remarkable. We cannot allow our people’s grati- 
tude to go anywhither rather than to the Church and her 
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representatives. This seems to me to enter emphatically into 
‘Catholic Action,’’ and indeed the only occupational category 
singled out by the Holy Father when describing the frame- 
work of Catholic Action consists precisely in university 
students, men and girls. I was rather embarrassed, lately, 
when a priest of very great experience of industrial quarters 
declared that students would not be at all welcome among 
his people. The working man would take it for granted that 
these young people would be supercilious and condescending, 
and would object to their presence. Is this due to the fact 
that a high proportion of our youthful ‘‘intelligentzia’’ who 
do go ‘‘down’”’ and talk to the workers are rotten with that 
sham communism which is so easily seen through by the 
genuine working man? All the more reason, surely, for 
forming, both in their subject, and also in character, our 
younger men and women, whether or no from universities, so 
to share as actively and successfully in Catholic popular edu- 
cation, as the young Hungarians do? Even though not a 
thread of directly Catholic doctrine or information found its 
place in their ‘‘talks’—you cannot actively Catholicize 
aviation, I suppose !|—yet it would be known that these com- 
petent people, with interests shared by all, were Catholic ; and 
I think that the practising Catholic communicates that fact 
too, without saying even a word about it. 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 





6e e m 
Non omnis mortar” 


EATH makes a mock of man, turning to dust 

His marvellous body, tended through long years; 
That lifetime lo! is scattered on a gust 
That blows to naught his joys, and hopes, and fears, 
His whole life’s purpose, his honour, yea his shame, 
His hoarded wealth, his friendships—all are flown, 
Leaving on earth naught but a sculptured name, 
That can but claim the grave-mound as its own. 


But man in turn mocks death which only breaks 
His prison-doors and sets him wholly free. 

Now joy is full and what was painful groping 
Through years of darkness for the light, now takes 
God’s splendid Vision for eternity, 

When love is all, and faith is past and hoping ! 


P. DE BOISSIERE. 








THE YUGOSLAV CONCORDAT 


HATEVER the outcome of the present struggle 

between the Yugoslav Government and the Serbian 

Orthodox Church, it is safe to prophesy that it 
will mean a general weakening for the latter of her hold on 
the Serbian people, and a serious diminution of her prestige 
within the State. The campaign launched at the end of last 
year by the Serbian Orthodox Church against the ratification 
of the Concordat began, to all appearances, as the genuine, 
if misguided, opposition of the Holy Synod to a parliamen- 
tary measure which, it was alleged, encroached on the rights 
and privileges of the Orthodox Church and even placed the 
sovereignty of the State in jeopardy. A letter addressed to 
the Prime Minister by the late Patriarch Varnava in Decem- 
ber contained a warning that, if the Government did not desist 
from their purpose of submitting the Concordat for ratifica- 
tion, the Orthodox Church would use every means at her 
disposal to protect herself. 

This was the veiled threat of excommunication which Dr. 
Stoyadinovitch and his Orthodox colleagues had to face if 
they persisted in honouring the agreement with the Vatican 
signed on behalf of Yugoslavia on July 25, 1935, by Dr. 
Ludvig Auer, an adherent of the present parliamentary Op- 
position led by Dr. Yevtitch. It must be borne in mind that 
this Concordat had actually been drafted during M. Yev- 
titch’s tenure of office, that it had been personally supervised 
and endorsed by the late King Alexander, and that in 
January, 1935, a few months after the ghastly tragedy of the 
King’s death, the then Premier, M. Yevtitch, had solemnly 
declared before the assembled parliament and senate that 
‘*The Royal Government are deeply desirous of establishing 
permanent and genuine co-operation between the State and 
the Catholic Church by the conclusion of a Concordat with 
the Holy See.’”’ It was in pursuance of this policy that, as 
soon as Dr. Stoyadinovitch took over the Government in the 
summer of the same year, he appointed M. Auer as pleni- 
potentiary for the Concordat, and there can be little doubt 
that, if the Yevtitch groupings had remained in power, the 
Concordat would have been signed under their auspices. 
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Deprived of office, they helped to rouse the Orthodox Church 
against the ratification of the Concordat, and they have now 
succeeded in inflaming popular opinion amongst Orthodox 
Serbs to such an extent that an agitation which, nominally 
at least, began in defence of certain religious rights, has now 
developed into a political conflict of national and regional 
ideologies. That the Orthodox Church has allowed herself 
to be dragged into the maelstrom of party politics is bound 
to prove disastrous to herself in the long run. It used to be 
a proud boast of Orthodox Serbs that their Church kept aloof 
from political partisanships, and had never embroiled herself 
in affairs of State. There was no “‘clericalism,’’ they used 
to say, about the Orthodox Church. 

To-day we see her lending her spiritual authority to an 
onslaught against a Government which is endeavouring to 
implement, not only pledges made by previous Governments 
but especially and above all the specific engagement of abso- 
lute equality for Catholics and Orthodox, which was a basis 
for the formation of the Southern Slav Kingdom when Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes came together in 1918. 

The status of the Catholic Church has, of course, been 
recognized all along in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, but her 
relations with the State were subject to the half-dozen Con- 
cordats drawn up at various periods in the past century be- 
tween the Vatican and the different Slav provinces under 
Austro-Hungarian rule, and last but not least, between the 
Vatican and the respective Kingdoms of Serbia and Monte- 
negro. Thus, diocesan boundaries did not correspond to the 
actual frontiers of the State; there were no uniform regula- 
tions concerning the appointment of Bishops; Agrarian Re- 
form Laws affected the Church unequally and often unfairly 
in different parts of the country; and the rights as well as 
the obligations of seminaries and confessional schools in re- 
lation to the State had never yet been uniformly codified. 
Marriage laws, particularly on the question of mixed mar- 
tiages, differed considerably throughout the Kingdom, and 
as long as such numerous anomalies persisted the Catholic 
Church in Yugoslavia hardly ranked, legally at any rate, as 
a single entity, and in consequence her position in the State 
was weakened. 

Such a condition of affairs did not make for contentment 
among Catholics, nor for unity in Yugoslavia, and no one 
was better aware of this fact than King Alexander. 
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The Yugoslav Concordat, as it has now been passed in the 
Belgrade Skupshtina by 167 votes to 129, was largely the 
work of the late King. With boundless patience he studied 
its various aspects, determined (as I was privileged to hear 
from his own lips in 1934) that legitimate Catholic claims 
should be satisfied, and the welfare and unity of the State 
thus achieved. He foresaw that there would be opposition 
when the Concordat came before Parliament, but I think that 
he expected it more from the “‘liberals’’ of Croatia and 
Slovenia than from the Orthodox Serbs. 

The allegation made by opponents of the Yugoslav Con- 
cordat that it constitutes a betrayal both of the State and of 
the Orthodox Church, is grossly unfair—to say the least—to 
the late King Alexander, and can only be repeated either in 
malice, or in deliberate ignorance of the facts. Indeed, the 
Yugoslav Concordat does not differ so very much from the 
Concordat ratified by the Serbian Parliament at Nish in 1915 
during the invasion of Northern Serbia by the Austro-Hun- 
garian forces. This Serbian Concordat still holds good, as 
the Prime Minister reminded Parliament the other day, and 
no one has ever opposed it. But the Serbian Concordat, 
which benefited a minority of Catholics in the pre-War 
Kingdom of Serbia, never constituted a danger to the Ser- 
bian Orthodox Church such as she foresees in the Yugoslav 
Concordat, which places the five and a half million Catholics 
in the country on an equal footing with six million Orthodox. 
The reason is not far to seek. 

The Serbian Orthodox Church has always been a National 
Church, and she holds a magnificent record as champion of 
the Christian Faith during centuries of Turkish oppression. 
Inextricably bound up with the Serbian nation, it is not easy 
for her to relinquish her prerogatives as the National Church 
in Yugoslavia. 

The enactment of the Concordat denotes the official and 
general recognition that the Catholic Faith is as much a re- 
ligion of national traditions in Yugoslavia as is the Orthodox 
Faith, and this is hard for Orthodox Serbs of the old school 
to accept. 

The former system suited them for, as long as the Catholic 
Church in Yugoslavia continued to be regulated by regional 
agreements with the State, her position de facto, if not de 
jure, was that of a Church pertaining to a national minority. 
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The Serbian Orthodox Church remained unassailable as the 
great national Church in (if not of) Yugoslavia. The late 
Patriarch Varnava (R.I.P.) was fond of referring to the great 
national role of the Serbian Orthodox Church in building up 
and consolidating the State. National could only mean Ser- 
bian in this case, and thus a certain pre-eminence for the 
Serbian factor in Yugoslavia could be maintained by means 
of the Orthodox Church. The Concordat does not, of course, 
actually interfere with the position of the Orthodox Church, 
whose status was legally enacted in 1930, nor is she even 
mentioned in the text of the Concordat. But as soon as this 
becomes law, Catholic Croats and Slovenes grow as impor- 
tant in the State as Orthodox Serbs, and this, in the minds of 
the members of the Holy Synod, in whose eyes Faith and 
nationality are inseparable, must needs damage Serbian 
Orthodox prestige. 

Serbian Orthodoxy, thus so intimately bound up with 
national sentiment, depends on the patriotism of the Serbian 
element for the maintenance of religious observance and prac- 
tice. The expansion of Serbian ideals to embrace a wider con- 
ception of loyalty to the Yugoslav fatherland is, therefore, a 
serious threat to the hitherto unique influence of the Orthodox 
Church which, in order to set on foot a spiritual revival, has 
always had to link it up with a manifestation of loyalty to 
a purely Serbian heritage. It was not difficult, therefore, for 
her to stir the hearts of the faithful in defence of their sacred 
Serbian Orthodox rights against the ‘‘encroachments’’ of 
Rome. Serbian Orthodoxy supported by the political oppo- 
nents of the Government was thus able to arouse resentment, 
although curiously enough, not so much against the Catholics 
in Yugoslavia as against the ‘‘Serbian traitors’’ in Govern- 
ment and in Parliament. Events, previous and subsequent to 
the ratification of the Concordat, have transformed what ap- 
peared to be a quarrel between the Churches into an interne- 
cine political contest amongst the Orthodox themselves. 

Obviously Catholics as such have had nothing to say to 
the excommunication by the Holy Synod of the nine Ortho- 
dox Ministers, including the Prime Minister, who have felt it 
their duty to get the Concordat ratified. Moreover, the mainly 
Catholic Croats, with Dr. Matchek (not, by the way, a prac- 
tising Catholic) at their head, took no part in this political 
action, although their leader, astute politician that he is, will 
doubtless use the present quarrel for the advancement of his 
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own particular aims for Croatia—aims which he has never yet 
clearly enunciated. 

So enraged have the Holy Synod and the Opposition be- 
come, by the firmness of the Government in passing the 
measure, that they have not hesitated to stir up the feelings 
of the Orthodox masses by alleging that the late Patriarch was 
poisoned, but the vile rumour was readily disposed of by the 
publication of the medical certificate of the cause of his death 
—an internal malady which four years ago had brought him 
to death’s door. However, the excommunicated Prime 
Minister and his colleagues are not unduly perturbed by hav- 
ing their names read from the pulpit. They are of opinion, 
and Canonists outside the Holy Synod support them, that 
the Church has no power to condemn them unheard. More- 
over, the matter involved is purely political and is concerned 
neither with faith nor morals. And finally, valid excommuni- 
cation requires the action of an actually-reigning Patriarch 
and is beyond the jurisdiction of a locum tenens. 

Abused from platform and from pulpit, the Prime Minister 
goes on his way unperturbed, waiting for the subsidence of 
the artificially-created agitation before tackling the many new 
problems that have arisen and before submitting the ratified 
Concordat to the Senate. He knows that the character of the 
chief champion of Serbian Orthodoxy will not bear investiga- 
tion since, himself a priest, this political agitator is liable to 
excommunication for having contracted a civil marriage. 
Judgment on his case has been deferred for the present, but 
the facts are known and will ultimately have their effect on 
public opinion. 

It is worth noting, as showing that the quarrel at present 
concerns the Orthodox only, that throughout this period of 
tension Catholics in Yugoslavia have not been molested in 
any way, even in purely Serbian regions—but, as mentioned 
above, the Serbian Concordat of 1915 guarantees full liberty 
to the Catholic Church. 

Let us now consider briefly what are the chief objections 
put forward in Orthodox quarters against the Concordat of 
1937. Only those Articles are discussed to which grave ex- 
ception has been taken. 

Article I recognizes the right of the Catholic Church to 
exercise her spiritual mission freely and publicly throughout 
the triune Kingdom. Against this Article the Orthodox urge 
that since Rome claims a mission to teach all nations she must 
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needs proselytize to the danger of Orthodoxy. A minor ob- 
jection, familiar to Catholics elsewhere, is the title Catholic, 
rather than Roman Catholic, which is used throughout the 
document. 

Article II divides Yugoslavia into five Archdioceses, 
namely: Split, Zagreb, Sarajevo, Belgrade and Bar, with 
their respective suffragan Sees, all belonging to the Latin 
Rite, except the Greek-Catholic See of Krizevci in the Arch- 
diocese of Zagreb in Croatia. This diocese of Krizevci exer- 
cises jurisdiction over all Catholics of the Greek Rite wherever 
they may be throughout Yugoslavia. Thus the Greek-Catho- 
lic parishes in Southern Serbia and in Bosnia now definitely 
come under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Krizevci. The 
Article further ordains that no portion of Yugoslavia shall 
come under the jurisdiction of any foreign Catholic Bishop, 
nor shall any Yugoslav Bishop include foreign territory in 
his See. Except that this makes the Catholics seem more 
national, it is hard to see what is the Orthodox quarrel with 
this enactment. 

Article III is concerned with the appointment of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops by the Holy See, and provides that 
names of candidates be submitted by the Holy See to the Bel- 
grade Government. Should the latter send no reply within 
thirty days, the Holy See will be justified in proceeding with 
the appointment. 

The Orthodox Church complains that Rome has thereby 
been given too much freedom of action. 

Article VI guarantees the freedom of direct intercourse with 
the Holy See for Bishops, priests and the faithful. This, too, 
is resented by the Orthodox Church, whose privilege of inter- 
course with Churches abroad is confined to her Supreme 
Head. 

Article VII guarantees full freedom of jurisdiction for 
Bishops over the priests of their dioceses. The same protec- 
tion is to be accorded to priests in the exercise of their func- 
tions as to all civil servants. The seal of. the confessional is 
to be respected, and the unwarranted wearing of clerical dress 
by the laity or by priests and Religious who have been forbid- 
den to do so by ecclesiastical authority is to be penalized in 
the same way as the unwarranted wearing of military uniform. 
The Orthodox Church protests that the Law which governs 
her own relations with the State does not grant her such 
privileges. 
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Article VIII, which, on the showing of the Vatican, was 
inserted at the request of the Yugoslav Government, prohibits 
political activity by the clergy. The Orthodox should wel- 
come that. 

Article XIII has aroused very bitter comment, for it 
guarantees the immunity of priests and Religious from arrest 
or criminal proceedings without previous report to their i 
ecclesiastical superiors. 

The Orthodox Church has never been given such privileges, 
declare the critics. This is true, but now, by ministerial de- 
cree, the Orthodox Church has been granted similar privi- 
leges and concessions, and, after all, why complain if the 
Catholic Church has demanded and obtained advantages 
which other denominations never sought ? 

Articles XXVI, XXVII and XXVIII deal with Catholic 
education in State and Confessional Schools. 

Great objection is taken to the clause in Article XXVII 
which ensures that official school textbooks contain nothing 
offensive to the religious sentiments of the scholars. To ap- 
preciate the importance of this particular clause, one must 
bear in mind that history books and others have often in the 
past shown grievous bias against the Catholic Church. 

Perhaps no Article of the Concordat has aroused more re- 
sentment than Article XXXII, which deals with marriages 
celebrated in the Catholic Church in accordance with Canon 
Law. The proviso relating to mixed marriages, that at the 
request of the injured Catholic party the authorities shall en- 
force the promise made that the children be brought up in the 
Catholic Faith, is denounced as interference in home life! It 
is difficult to follow this argument. Moreover, mixed mar- 
riages hardly concern the Orthodox Church, considering that 
the late Patriarch had prohibited the performance of any 
mixed marriages, the non-Orthodox party being compelled to 
adopt the Orthodox Faith if the marriage was to be performed 
in the Orthodox Church. Exceptions have, indeed, been made 
occasionally in spite of this decree. 

Article XXXIII, which guarantees the freedom of Catholic 
Action (a term grossly misunderstood), likewise arouses 
indignation. 

Article XX XVII once again is made an excuse for indigna- 
tion, for it specifies that all questions referring to ecclesiastical 
persons and matters which have not been dealt with in the 
previous Articles be solved in accordance with Canon Law. 
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This, it is alleged, subordinates Yugoslavia to the Roman 
curia, and constitutes a relinquishment of the country’s 
sovereign rights. 

The final paragraph of this clause is apparently overlooked, 
for it clearly states that should any difficulties arise having 
a bearing on the State, the Holy See, or the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, they will be approached in a friendly spirit by both sides 
for the purpose of reaching a satisfactory solution. 

Obviously, the provisions of this Concordat are entirely 
satisfactory from the Catholic point of view, but what is not 
obvious is that a single one of these thirty-eight Articles en- 
croaches in any way on the rights of the Orthodox Church or 
indeed of any other denomination. The special advantages 
and concessions in the temporal sphere which have been 
guaranteed to the Catholic Church are, moreover, now ex- 
tended by ministerial decree to the other religious bodies. 
Accordingly, we feel safe in assuming that the ill-founded 
opposition of the Orthodox cannot be kept up once the true 
nature of the Concordat is known. 

A. CHRISTITCH. 





Growing Old 


Y soul is growing younger as my body’s growing old; 
With early pleasures passing, Life’s mysteries unfold ; 
If April has her primrose, October has his gold. 


The ivory of old lace veils bridal brow and breast, 

The friendly glow of old wine gives welcome to the guest; 

Old trees have spreading branches in which young birds may 
nest. 


Old faded eyes love-hallowed are pools of quiet peace, 
Revealing in their shadows the heart’s tranquillities ; 
And beautiful are old hands lying at leisured ease. 


So would I grow in beauty and trail a graciousness 
Across the deepening twilight, until my lips shall press 
The feet of Dawn Eternal with joy that none may guess. 


M. W. WERE. 
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|: the nature of things there should not be any difficulty 
amongst the members of the Church Militant in the forma- 
tion of a “Christian Front’’ against whatever dangers 
threaten Christianity. All these Christian soldiers have access 
to the full revelation of the will and purpose of Christ their 
King. They are for the most part adequately officered, under 
a Commander-in-Chief inspired in his guidance by God Him- 
self. They are provided with abundance of divine grace to 
make good their natural incapacity and to serve all the re- 
quirements of commissariat, armoury and medical corps. 
Never have there been any earthly forces better directed and 
equipped than are the soldiers of Christ, and accordingly one 
would expect to find, in every land where the hosts of evil are 
active, a corresponding activity, sustained and effective, in 
the army of the Cross. But, alas! the fundamental unity of 
Faith which binds the Church into one Body is not de facto 
found incompatible with a woeful diversity of practice, and, 
instead of our having a Christian Front everywhere, alert, 
skilful, energetic, presenting an unbroken line of attack, and 
advancing from victory to victory, the front lines of the 
Christian host are very scantily manned, whilst considerable 
sections of the rank and file, not to say of those who might 
form the Staff, lend very little support to the troops in the 
trenches or haply do no fighting at all. From the fact that 
this has always been so in our fallen world, we may conclude 
that the spectacle of a Church triumphant on this earth, 
although theoretically possible, will never greet our eyes, and 
that we must be content if, whenever special emergencies 
occur, the ranks of the actual fighters grow somewhat in 
numbers and energy. Our Lord has prepared us by His 
illuminating parables for all sorts of humiliating defects 
amongst His professed followers—tares amid the wheat, salt 
without savour, unlit lamps—and assured us of victory not- 
withstanding. But the more we realize the faults of our 
organization the keener should be our individual efforts to 
make practice accord more and more with belief. 

The need of personal and corporate endeavour to fulfil our 
Christian role is daily becoming more pressing. On the one 
hand, the complete collapse of all attempts to reconstruct the 
world even on rational lines, by the substitution of co-opera- 
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tion for conflict, and the recognition that a just and stable 
peace transcends all merely national interests, is now unmis- 
takable. The League of Nations has become a mass of 
machinery without motive power, whilst, in every national 
community, the causes of class-war are still active or latent, 
unless they have been momentarily removed by the desperate 
remedy of despotism. On the other hand, there is no longer 
any appeal to God’s law as the sole means of human progress 
in civilization. ‘‘No Saviour from on high delivers’’ is not 
only a blasphemous assertion from the ‘‘Internationale,’’ but 
expresses the conviction which inspires in varying degrees, 
positively or negatively, the public policy of every nation. 
What Ruskin wrote about two great Powers in 1870' is much 
more true now, both of them and of the rest— 


Notably within the last hundred years all religion has 
perished from the practically active national mind of 
France and England. No statesman in the senate of 
either country would dare to use a sentence out of their 
acceptedly divine revelation as having now a literal au- 
thority over them for their guidance, or even a suggestive 
wisdom for their contemplation. 


To confine our attention primarily to this country—is it 
not remarkable what little effect the many endeavours of the 
post-War years to reconstruct the social order on a more 
Christian basis have actually had? Outside the Church the 
Christian bodies throughout the land were admirably active. 
Even before the War ended the Anglican Church projected 
and launched a ‘‘National Mission of Repentance and Hope’’ 
(1916) with appropriate literature which served at least to 
make its adherents more aware of the unsoundness of social 
conditions, of which the world struggle was the natural out- 
come. The Armistice brought an endless series of books and 
pamphlets detailing schemes for reconstruction. A Com- 
mittee appointed by the Anglican Archbishops on ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and Industrial Problems’’ made a noteworthy recom- 
mendation, in 1918, to the effect that wages, as a first charge 
on industry, to be earned ‘‘in reasonable hours”’ allowing for 
“sufficient leisure and energy for home life, for recreation, 
for development through study of his mind and spirit and 
for participation in the affairs of the community,’’ should 
be provided ‘‘adequate to maintain the worker, his wife and 
family in health and honour and to enable him to dispense 


1“‘Aratra Pentelici,”’ II, § 52. 
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with the subsidiary earnings of his children up to the age of 
sixteen.’’* That was the spirit of those years of post-War 
prosperity. As Cardinal Bourne said in his stirring Lenten 
Pastoral of 1919—‘‘It is admitted on all hands that a new 
order of things, new social conditions, new relations between 
the different sections of society will arise as a consequence 
of the destruction of formerly existing conditions.’’ And His 
Eminence thereupon sketched in brief the principles of the 
new construction, which still await general recognition. 

Another vigorous yet bootless attempt to rebuild the social 
order on right lines was made a few years later, when the 
great ‘‘Conference on Christian Politics, Economics and 
Citizenship’’—a clumsy and inadequate title, popularly 
shortened to ‘‘Copec’’—was held in 1924 at Birmingham 
after several years of intensive preparation. It issued a series 
of voluminous reports and appointed a continuation body, 
which has since been merged in an earlier enterprise, the 
“Christian Social Council’’ (1889), still surviving to keep 
alive the ideal in many souls. But, beyond the production of 
much excellent literature, useful for reference, the vast energy 
aroused and spent by ‘‘Copec’’ has left the world of capitalist 
industry unchanged at heart. 

This brief resumé of post-War social enterprises shows, on 
the one hand, how deep was the realization of earnest Chris- 
tians outside the Church of the radical unsoundness of the 
whole structure of industry in this country, and how strenu- 
ous were their efforts to make their fellow-citizens, whether 
employers or employed, themselves realize that that system 
was largely immoral. On the other hand, it likewise empha- 
sizes how little was effected by all this expenditure of Chris- 
tian zeal. For, in spite of much legislation intended to palliate 
the worst results of Capitalism—medical insurance, old age 
pensions, pensions for widows and orphans, free education 
and meals, unemployment pay and the whole vast array of 
social services’—it still remains true, as Canon Scott Holland 
declared in 1916, that 

the big affairs of the world go on their way as if Chris- 
tianity was not there. .. Over the dominating motives 


1 “Faith and Society,’’ by Maurice Reckitt, p. 121. This idea of a “‘living- 
wage’’ was formally and emphatically rejected by the capitalist Federation of 
British Industries in 1921, which declared that only such a wage should be 
paid as “‘industry could bear.’ The result of this ‘‘non possumus’’ appeared 
in the Great Strike of 1926. 

2 Now (1935) costing the payers of rates and taxes the enormous sum of 
4523,000,000 as compared with 462,000,000 in 1910. This represents the 
penalty which “‘industry”’ has to pay for not setting its house in order. 
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and aims by which our enormous wealth is created, it 
has little or no control. .. <A limitless desire for riches, 
for power, for pleasure has run like a flame through the 
nations. An Ethic has taken possession of our Politics 
and of our Public Life which is in direct defiance of the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ ; and the result is that 
all Europe is at war.’ 


The reason clearly is that Christian organizations such as 
those enumerated are out of vital touch with those whom they 
would influence. These voluntary and unofficial associations 
can appeal only to the heart and conscience, and in this case 
the hearts and consciences to be moved belong to those who, 
like the Federation of British Industries, believe that their 
personal interests are best served by the existing order, and 
who recognize no authority in their advisers to set them right 
in matters of ethics and economics. Even though in the busi- 
ness world itself there emerged in 1922 ‘‘A National Move- 
ment towards a Christian Order of Industry and Commerce,”’ 
which formulated a series of recommendations, partly sound, 
partly visionary, this hopeful awakening of a commercial 
“conscience’’ soon sank again into lethargy. But what of 
social teaching addressed authoritatively to those who are 
bound to heed and follow it? Here, alas! we have to face the 
phenomenon alluded to above—the comparative apathy to- 
wards social reform shown even by good Catholics. In the 
preface of ‘‘A Code of Social Principles’’ formulated by the 
“Catholic International Union of Social Studies,’’ (which was 
founded in 1920 at Malines by Cardinal Mercier), and pub- 
lished by the Catholic Social Guild in 1929, we read : 


Far too many Catholic industrialists and men of busi- 
ness remain in a state of blank and bland ignorance as 
to the very existence of principles that should guide their 
daily actions and are accustomed to accept unquestioned 
the very questionable maxims upon which a great deal 
of modern industry and business is day by day con- 
ducted. .. So infected are we by the mammon-worship- 
ping atmosphere by which we are surrounded. So little 
aware are we of the treasures of Catholic wisdom. 


A similar reproach appears in our present Pope’s famous 
Encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,”’ the descriptive title of 


1 Quoted in ‘‘Faith and Society’? (Reckitt), p. 111. 
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which is ‘‘On reconstructing the Social Order and perfecting 
it in accordance with the precepts of the Gospel,’’ where 
His Holiness complains that by his predecessor’s ‘‘Rerum 
Novarum’’— 


some minds were not a little disturbed, with the result that 
the noble and exalted teaching of Leo XIII . . . was 
looked upon with suspicion by some, even among Catho- 
lics, and gave offence to others [the reason being] that it 
boldly attacked and overthrew the idols of Liberalism, 
swept aside inveterate prejudices and was so far and so 
unexpectedly in advance of its time that the slow of heart 
ridiculed the study of the new social philosophy and the 
timid feared to scale its lofty heights. 


And more recently the Pope’s great pronouncement against 
Atheistic Communism reproaches some of those who should 
be foremost in applying Christian principles to industry, 
Christian Employers and Industrialists, 


whose problem [he owns] is often so difficult because 
you are saddled with the heavy heritage of an unjust 
economic regime whose ruinous influence has been felt 
through many generations. We bid you be mindful of 
your responsibility. It is unfortunately true that the 
manner of acting in certain Catholic circles has done 
much to shake the faith of the working-classes in the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. These groups have refused to 
understand that Christian charity demands the recogni- 
tion of certain rights due to the working man which the 
Church has explicitly acknowledged. (‘‘Divini Redemp- 
toris,”” § 50. C.T.S.) 


Then the Pope denounces those Catholic employers who 
actually prevented the reading of ‘“‘Quadragesimo Anno”’ in 
their local churches and the Catholic industrialists who still 
are hostile to the reforms he has recommended. But what 
shocks him most is the scandal caused by the frequent abuse 
of the right of private property to defraud the worker of his 
wages and social rights. 


There are some [he writes] who, while —— faith- 
ful to the practice of their religion, yet in the field of 
labour and industry, in the professions, trade and public 
offices permit a deplorable cleavage in their conscience 
and live a life too little in conformity with the clear prin- 
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ciples of justice and Christian charity. Such lives are a 
scandal to the weak, and to the malicious a pretext to 
discredit the Church. (Ibid., § 55.) 


And lest Catholic industrialists and employers and profes- 
sional men should urge, what the Federation of British In- 
dustries urged in 1921, in answer to the demand for a living- 
wage, viz., that ‘The real and ultimate test [of the justice of 
this proposal] must always be what industry can bear,”’ * the 
Pope stresses the duty of forming employers’ organizations 
so as to prevent competition incompatible with justice to the 
workers. 

Let us add that the Catholic Press, both here and in 
America, has been insistent on re-echoing and developing the 
Papal teaching; that abroad, in such organizations as the 
Malines ‘‘Semaines Sociales’’ and in such journals as the 
French Etudes and the Belgian La Cité Chrétienne, Catholic 
social doctrine has been constantly expounded ; that ecclesias- 
tical leaders, like Cardinals Verdier and Lienart, the Bishops 
of the American N.C.W.C., our own Hierarchy in their 
Pastorals, never tire of calling upon the faithful to exhibit 
through social work the genuineness of their Faith, and, 
finally, that books by experts showing what should be done 
and how to do it are embarrassingly plentiful; and we are 
forced to the conclusion that those most concerned in the 
reformation of industry on Catholic lines, those most directly 
appealed to by Catholic authority, have somehow made them- 
selves deaf and blind to the call of duty. They have grown 
up in the midst of an anti-Christian system, and have not 
even that first requisite for conversion—a suspicion that it 
may be wrong. The crisis has become exceedingly grave, not 
only for the social order itself, threatened with overthrow by 
those to whom it culpably denies bare justice, but also for 
Catholicity which, through the serious default of many Catho- 
lics, seems to condone this unjust treatment or to despair of 
remedying it. 

It may have been an instinctive sense of the exceptional 
gravity of the crisis that made the eighteenth annual session of 
the C.S.G. Summer School at the beginning of last month 
stand out as the most remarkable of the series. It attracted 


1In other words, it is not the business of ‘‘industry’’ to provide a real 
livelihood for those engaged in it—a clear denial of the workers’ right to live 
a human life. It did not seemingly occur to the F.B.I. that there was anything 
faulty in a system which thus issued in manifest injustice. 
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a record number of members, many of them priests and cleri- 
cal students, it had a strong panel of lecturers on subjects of 
immediate and serious interest, and it was honoured by the 
presidency of the Archbishop of Westminster himself. But 
amongst those gathered there to devise ways and means in 
the light of the Faith to reChristianize the social order, there 
were ‘‘not many wise (according to the flesh), not many 
powerful, not many of high birth.’’ Just as Catholics of posi- 
tion and substance remained, for the most part, aloof from 
the National Catholic Congresses, since of necessity given up, 
so now few show themselves aware either of the immorality 
involved in our economic system, or of the especial obligation 
of Catholics to counteract it. And, as if to illustrate this 
melancholy fact it happened that, on the very eve of the Sum- 
mer School, a letter appeared in the Catholic Press signed by 
a number of prominent Catholics, deprecating in careful and 
moderate language the ‘‘recklessness of assertion’’ which they 
find in current Catholic discussions of industrial problems. 
We do not doubt that, in the heroic efforts a few socially- 
minded Catholics are making, under Papal guidance, to rouse 
the conscience of the world to the existence of the grave evils 
characteristic of our deChristianized industrial system, a few 
. unbalanced and unproven statements have been made. It is 
strange, considering the inveterate and heartbreaking social 
iniquity that is being exposed, that there are not more. Our 
point rather is that of these twenty-one eminent critics of their 
brethren, only one is known to be actively interested in the 
Catholic Social Movement : the rest stand complacently aside, 
as if Pope Leo had not long ago stressed the obligations of 
their class in the words: 


It is certain that the path of [social] improvement is 
better assured and more quickly traversed, the more we 
have the co-operation of leading men with their wide op- 
portunities of effectual aid. We would have them con- 
sider for themselves that they are not free to choose 
whether they will take up the cause of the poor or not: 
it is a matter of simple duty,’ 


a clear injunction reiterated by later Popes, notably by his 
present Holiness in words already quoted (p. 256). The signa- 
tories declare with great justification that ‘‘the problems of 
economics and currency are infinitely complicated and they 


1 “On Christian Democracy” (1901): italics ours. 
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can only be successfully approached in a spirit of impartiality 
and dispassionate inquiry.’’ With what greater force would 
this useful warning have come if only they could have 
added—‘‘We ourselves have often sought to explain these 
difficulties to our fellow-members of the Catholic Social 
Guild, in their study-circles and sectional meetings, and we 
have always made it a point that the workingmen, whose 
social education we have helped to provide for in the Catholic 
Workers’ College, should be prepared to recognize how far 
from simple the application of the Christian remedies for the 
evils of the Capitalist system must necessarily be.’’ Alas! 
that they could plead no such qualifications for their attitude 
of rebuke. The numbers of what may be compendiously 
called the rentier class actively co-operating with the Catholic 
Social Guild, in its twenty-eight years’ struggle to inform the 
Catholic mind of this island with a Christian outlook upon 
industrial matters, have always been infinitesimal. And so 
that Christian task has been very inadequately fulfilled. 

Two reasons, beyond lack of the all-energizing zeal which 
goes with the conception of integral Catholicity, may be sug- 
gested to account for this sad gap in the anti-Communist 
Christian Front, viz., absence of early training in civics and 
economics or, more clearly in the proper use by the Catholic 
member of society of the ‘‘talents’’ that go with his Faith, 
and the sense of isolation felt by the Catholic members of a 
vast secular system conducted without any reference to a 
fixed moral standard. With regard to the first, probably few 
of those whose school-days go back a generation can recall 
even being told that the social system in England has lost 
touch with vital Christianity for the past three or four cen- 
turies, and that, therefore, a Catholic as such cannot accept it 
without question. More is to-day being done in this respect 
and the examinations conducted by the C.S.G. in many up- 
to-date schools, particularly in those taught by nuns, will in 
time have their due effect." And, as for the isolation of Catho- 
lic employers in modern industry and their consequent in- 
ability to reform trade views and practices which need reform, 
a letter from the President of the C.S.G., read at the Annual 

1In America, the Catholic’ Educational Association has issued a ‘Syllabus 
on Social Problems”? for use in all Catholic colleges (see The Commonweal, 
October 24, 1932, for details), and there are many other similar compilations 
fitted for use as school textbooks and published by the C.S.G.—‘‘A Catholic 
Catechism on Social Questions,’? by F. O’Kane, and ‘‘A Code of Social Prin- 


ciples,’” by the International Union of Social Studies, may be mentioned. One 
would like our ordinary Catechisms to have a section on social duties. 
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Meeting which he could not attend, indicates a hitherto un- 
tried means of removing that obstacle. 


My own feelings [wrote Archbishop Williams] would 
be for an appeal to Catholic employers and business men 
to join the C.S.G. and thus give a guarantee that they 
will know Catholic social principles and put them into 
practice in their own firms. If we had a list of Catholic 
firms who guarantee that every one of their employees 
receives a just wage, sufficient for the support of himself 
and his family, it would be a very good beginning. I 
should like to see such a list formed and published. 


Abroad in France and Belgium Catholic employers, animated 
by the great examples of Leon Harmel and the brothers Vrau, 
have long ago united to promote social justice, and en- 
deavoured to shake off the fetters of that economic liberalism 
which was England’s disastrous contribution to industrial 
relations. Abroad also various devices, such as Family En- 
dowments, have been usefully worked to supplement wages. 
The need for something of the kind in the United States has 
been forcibly urged in The Christian Front (July—August, 
1937) in an article on ‘‘Christian Employers’ Associations,” 
where the necessity of combination to do justice as well as to 
obtain it, is shown to be demanded both by material pros- 
perity and by Christian ethics. 

It was by proclaiming the essential equality of all men in 
the eyes of their Maker that Christianity, aptly called the 
*‘New Dispensation,’’ renewed the face of the pagan world. 
The same basic truth, with all the privileges, rights and duties 
attached to it, is quite competent to reform a world sunk anew 
into paganism or worse, if only those who hold it act on it. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire, according to the Apostle, 
and it follows that the hire should be worthy of the labourer, 
providing for him not only what his body needs but what is 
due to his soul and personality. Any human system which 
is largely based on usury, which cannot provide a living- 
wage and which fails to recognize the spiritual interests of 
the worker calls for speedy and thorough reformation. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 























MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE USE OF LATIN IN THE LITURGY. 
I 
Sunday Mass and the Vernacular. 


UR article last month on the Sanctification of Sunday, coupled 

with a letter in The Catholic Herald, concerned with the pos- 
sible use of the vernacular in parts of the Liturgy, led to so much 
correspondence, all sympathetic, that possibly this postscript which 
it has suggested may be forgiven as almost necessary. It was at 
once asked what relation the suggested movement in favour of 
‘Missa Dominicalis’’ bore to the Confraternities of Christian Doc- 
trine and of the Blessed Sacrament which, according to Canon 
711, 2, are to be erected by the Ordinary in every parish. The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine aims at teaching Christian 
Doctrine in whatever way is locally most suitable, and sooner or 
later therefore it will have to teach Catholic doctrine about the 
Holy Eucharist; the ‘‘Missa-Dominicalis’’ movement hopes to be 
a precious auxiliary in this department, for it means to supply 
much literature dealing directly with the best way of teaching the 
Faithful this particular set of dogmas, combined with explanations 
(collected from the experience of priests throughout the world) as 
to why Mass itself is less esteemed than it should be, and why 
the obligation of Sunday Mass is too often unappreciated and dis- 
regarded. Suggestions for the betterment of a situation, which 
in some districts has reached the dimensions of a catastrophe, will 
then be sure to follow. We emphasize what those responsible for 
the ‘‘Missa-Dominicalis’’ movement assert, viz., that they pro- 
pose the setting up of no new society whatsoever: they wish to 
bring about a certain result—the better attendance of more Catho- 
lics at Sunday Mass—but not by means of new societies, which, 
in reality, the Canon above-quoted deprecates. 

As for the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, its views of 
itself have seemed to me to vary with the locality wherein it exists. 
Thus in one diocese where it flourishes it was this Confraternity 
which most kindly arranged for me a score of lectures on SS. 
Aloysius and Stanislaus, when it was my duty to speak wherever 
possible about those two young men. True, both Saints had 
a special connexion with the Blessed Sacrament: but I think that, 
had I wanted to talk about social-economics, it would still have 
been, in practice, that Confraternity which organized the lectures. 
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It was, in the concrete, the male group that regionally organized 
anything. In a different area, I found a very numerous group of 
this Confraternity, good lads in themselves, but who, originally 
taken by its aims, had ended by becoming a sort of social club 
with an annual celebration, but little else. My own concept of this 
Confraternity is that of an association of Catholics who are con- 
cerned with everything to do with the Blessed Sacrament, from 
minimum to maximum ; somewhat as I think of the ‘‘Apostleship 
of the Sea’’ as a vast ‘‘covering’’ name, including all who are 
working locally, nationally, or internationally, for the spiritual 
welfare of Catholic Seamen. The Confraternity, in fact, aims at 
much more than the Sunday Mass and Communion ‘‘at Easter 
or thereabouts’’: but it is (I think) the natural organ through 
which even much less than its ideal (including the ‘‘Missa Domini- 
calis’’) would be ensured, or anyway attempted. I think of all 
such societies, not as ‘‘Gardens Enclosed,’’ but as Gardens wafting 
their seeds or pollen far and wide—as radiating centres. 

Take an extreme instance. In Westminster, His Grace has 
inaugurated a ‘‘Family Mass Crusade.’’ In the concrete, this 
meant (i) that an entire Family should go to Mass together, or 
that as many as could should do so, or that at least one, as repre- 
senting the Family, should (ii) attend Mass on some day not of 
obligation. When we read of this, we were overjoyed. We had, 
privately, during many years, been trying to persuade our friends 
to go to Mass sometimes when they had not got to. We do not 
think that the implications of such a choice need to be elaborated. 
We had also said: ‘‘Try to go with someone else, since Mass is 
a Communal Act, as, especially, is Communion.’’ The response 
has not been negligible, even though, perhaps, erratic. It would 
seem, then, that this generous, widespread Mass Crusade could 
not possibly be interfered with by a movement which aimed at en- 
suring a more loyal, more intelligent, more ardent fulfilment by 
all the Faithful of a minimum obligation. The Holy Father him- 
self, when approached by those who had obtained an enormous 
volume of Masses offered for his intention during the Jubilee Year 
and who suggested the practice of the ‘‘free’’ Friday Mass, as a 
permanent continuation, answered that he was very fond of Fri- 
day, but, was more anxious about the Sundays. His visitors 
thought this over, and ended by offering (as a way of perpetuating 
the results of the great Lourdes Triduum) their ideas about the 
‘*Missa-Dominicalis’’ movement, centred in Rome itself and at 
Lourdes. The Pope told them that he could not sanction details 
off-hand, but that they must try their experiments for a year, and 
come back and tell him how things had gone. He said that was 
the advice of, I think, St. Ambrose. That is what is now begin- 
ning to happen. 

With regard, then, to this part, we can say that the Holy 
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Father is firmly in favour of Catholics being taught to understand 
Mass better, and to participate in it more devotedly. Devotion 
keeps pace with understanding: accordingly, the promoters of 
this movement insist, as a rule, on the need of the Faithful taking 
a more active ‘‘participation’’ in the Offering of the Holy Mys- 
teries. And on what else have recent Popes insisted, in this de- 
partment? Does this involve a greater use of the vernacular? 

We insist (to safeguard our poor personal selves) that we love 
Latin and prefer to have everything in Latin that we possibly can. 
But we see many reasons for renouncing what we like, especially 
at a time when so many Religious are, at the Holy Father’s special 
request, sacrificing their beloved Roman Rite for an Oriental one ; 
and when many think that the future of civilization lies elsewhere 
than in Europe or with the Whites. In proportion as Africa and 
the East develop at what the Pope calls their ‘‘vertiginous speed,’’ 
multiplicity of dialects will (alas) fuse into one lingua vulgaris ; 
meanwhile, what is wholly alien to a Native’s experience, yet non- 
essential (like devotional expressions) would be dropped; or, if 
essential, like dogmatic formulas, just transliterated so far as pos- 
sible and explained, as we have had to do for, e.g., the term con- 
substantial. 

We have proceeded to make various (very definite) distinctions. 
First, between Mass and everything else. Second, between ‘‘com- 
munal’’ Services (like Vespers) and what is really personal (like 
the Churching of Women; also, baptisms, marriages, funerals, 
absolutions ; sometimes penitents are amazed and delighted when 
they first hear the formula of absolution—especially the final 
prayer—in their own tongue). Third, between the ‘‘sacrificial’’ 
part of Mass and the ‘‘instructional,’’ praise-and-prayer part. We 
are, therefore, leagues from simply suggesting that the whole 
Liturgy should be in the vernacular. We should hate it. On the 
other hand, we are quite sure that most English Catholics are 
quite unaware of the progress the idea is making abroad. We 
have been told (we repeat, we do not vouch for it) that when the 
Holy Father was approached recently about this, he said: ‘‘The 
question of the vernacular in the Liturgy is a grave matter: but 
there is no objection [aucun inconvénient] to its being discussed.’’ 
The Pope is at the mercy of indiscreet or even mendacious re- 
porters, but it does not seem to me alien to his free-mindedness to 
have said some such thing. 

If the Faithful be helped to pray better, every prudent means 
may be taken to enable them to do so, however distasteful they 
may be to our preferences. We repeat, it is a sorrow to us to 
see Latin in danger of being reduced, in our vulgarized world, to 


a Seminarians’ Sanskrit. 
C.C.M. 
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II 
The Vernacular in the Mission Field : a Caveat. 


E are told that we are free to discuss the advantages of a 

vernacular liturgy, and, therefore, also the disadvantages. 
Much has been written of the advantages. But the disadvantages 
are many and serious and seem to me far to outweigh the 
advantages. 

The first disadvantage is the difficulty of translation. The 
Christian Revelation was one of concepts which found no language 
adequate to express them. Human language had to be moulded 
to receive it. The history of such words as ‘‘hypostasis,’’ ‘‘sub- 
stance,’’ ‘“‘nature,’’ ‘‘person,’’ to express the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity is an illustration of this. The history of the word ‘“‘sacra- 
ment’’ is another. In some cases new words were invented, e.g., 
‘‘transubstantiation,’’ although the process was a long one. The 
Church succeeded in adapting the Greek and Latin languages to 
express her doctrine. Is she to do the same with every other 
language she meets? The language of the Liturgy must express 
the Church’s doctrine and sometimes this has been found impos- 
sible. To early missionaries in North America it was hard to turn 
the baptismal formula into the language of their neophytes. A 
Father in their language must be somebody’s father and a son 
somebody’s son. Hence the baptismal formula was translated into 
“*I baptize thee in the name of our Father and of His Son and of 
their Holy Ghost.’’ I am not sure whether this formula was ac- 
ceptable to the Holy Office. 

Similar difficulties are met with to-day. Obviously native Chris- 
tians need vernacular prayer books as do we in Europe. But it is 
early yet to say that we have found the best translations. Catholic 
missionaries in Rhodesia have abandoned the native word 
*‘Mwari’’ for God (still retained by Protestants) and substituted 
the word ‘‘Jave.’’ But it would be premature to say that this is 
final. Certain translations of our prayers are meaningless to 
natives. ‘‘Turris eburnea’’ as translated in some native tongues 
conveys no more to the native mind than if it was translated ‘‘Big 
elephant.’’ A certain amount of trial and error in popular prayer 
books is inevitable. But liturgical prayers ought to have a certain 
finality about them. The South African Government has a diffi- 
culty in finding the best Afrikaans words for such mundane things 
as railway waiting-rooms; and station-masters have received 
orders to change their signboards at the taxpayer’s expense 
throughout the Union. And yet Afrikaans is a white man’s lan- 
guage. What then must be the difficulty of finding the right words 
not for merely mundane matters but for deep theological con- 
cepts, from the language of recently converted savages? 

Moreover, whilst Catholic priests are advocating a vernacular 
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liturgy, Protestant clergymen can tell us something of its dis- 
advantages. A priest, formerly a Protestant clergyman, told me 
of a missionary conference he attended in London where mis- 
sionaries openly advocated a uniform Latin liturgy as a simpler 
solution than the translation of the English Book of Common 
Prayer into the many different native languages and dialects. Latin 
has the advantage of not belonging to any one nation. When 
even Protestants envy us our possession of this heritage are we 
lightly to throw it away? If once the change is made it will be 
extremely difficult to undo it. Every language and dialect will 
want its vernacular, and liturgical prayers will become simply un- 
recognizable in their manifold changes of dress as they attempt 
to accommodate themselves to tongues wholly inadequate to 
express them. 

Broadly speaking, the rites of the Church may be divided into 
Latin and Oriental. Which of these two is the more fruitful as a 
means of propaganda? Have Oriental missionaries accomplished 
anything like the work of the Latins? The Oriental rites are 
mostly vernacular. Hence their tendency to become stereotyped to 
particular regions. But the very universality and uniformity of 
the Latin rite makes it incomparable as a means of planting the 
Faith in new regions. An Indian priest of the Syro-Chaldaic rite 
used in Malabar once told me that he regretted the permission 
granted by the Holy See to that part of India to use its own 
liturgy. He regarded it as far more of a hindrance than a help 
to the propagation of the Faith. 

Every propagandist society must have a certain amount of fixity 
and a certain amount of fluidity. A balance must be struck between 
these two extremes. If it is too fixed it loses its power of adapting 
itself to new conditions and, therefore, of its power of propagation. 
If it becomes too fluid it loses its identity and becomes broken up 
into fragments themselves becoming fixed and rigid. One of the 
problems of religious orders in the mission field is the recruitment 
of new members among natives. A religious order has its mode 
of living more or less fixed, a necessity arising from the ideal of 
common life which is a feature of religious poverty. But the 
standard of common life has been formed in European countries. 
Is this suitable for natives with a totally different tradition of diet, 
lodging and mode of living? I will not say that a satisfactory 
answer to this problem has been found. I merely give it as an 
instance of the difficulty of striking a balance between fixity and 
fluidity. 

But whatever may be the case with religious orders, it seems 
to me that liturgically the balance has been found with our present 
practice of a fixed Latin liturgy which the people follow by a 
variety of methods of hearing Mass and by popular prayer books, 
published under authority but which cannot be described as 
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liturgical. The very multiplicity of methods ensures that the 
Church’s need to adapt itself to individual minds is adequately 
safeguarded. The fixity of the Latin text means that the new 
churches can be erected rapidly and easily and the Sacraments ad- 
ministered without the necessity of constantly devising new 
formulas. If we upset the balance in favour of fluidity by the 
adoption of vernacular liturgies we shall find that we have broken 
up our fixity into innumerable fragments, each one of them be- 
coming fixed and incapable by their very local nature of being 
used as propaganda. This is what many Protestant missionaries 
are finding to their cost and they are regretting the advantages we 
Catholics hold in our fixed Latin rite. 

I think that there never was a time more inopportune than our 
own for the change which is advocated. We live in a time of 
cheap and easy travel. That means that in every place there are 
people who do not understand the language of the country in 
which they are temporarily staying. Do they not find it easier and 
more simple to assist at Mass, offered exactly in the same way 
and in the same language as that to which they are accustomed at 
home, than if it was offered in the vernacular? We live in an age 
of large-scale industry. I have said Mass on Rhodesian mines to 
which natives are drawn for short or long periods from many 
different parts of Africa. In which of the many different lan- 
guages there represented is Mass to be offered? How can we 
better our present arrangement by which Mass is offered uniformly 
in Latin whilst each one can follow by saying the rosary in his 
own tongue or using his own native prayer book. We live in an 
age of big business and expanding markets with commercial 
travellers undertaking wider and wider areas. Is it not immensely 
to the advantage of men such as these that at least in Catholic 
churches they can always feel at home? Moreover, we live in an 
age of universal education. Surely there never was a time when 
the alleged disadvantages of a Latin liturgy could be more easily 
overcome. If men really want to know exactly what the priest 
is saying (and such a desire is truly laudable) they have never had 
a better opportunity of learning it. It may cost a little trouble to 
learn church Latin but any person of ordinary intelligence who will 
take the trouble will find that the desired knowledge does not take 
long to acquire. During my life I have often been struck with the 
readiness with which priests and church students whose native 
languages are totally different from Latin, can converse in that 
tongue after a while. I myself have taught Church Latin to 
African natives and have been astonished at their intelligence in 
acquiring it. One boy I remember could write Latin certainly 
better than he could write English, though he habitually talked 
English. Finally, we live in an age when adequate translations of 
the liturgy are becoming more and more common. Whatever 
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then be the disadvantages of a Latin liturgy, they are being more 
and more minimized; whilst all the advantages are becoming more 


and more conspicuous. 
H. A. BURROWS. 





Two GREAT CATHOLIC SCHOLARS. 
Abbot Cabrol and Father B. Zimmerman. 


ITHIN the last few weeks the Church in Great Britain has 

had to deplore the loss of two distinguished men of learning 
who, though not of native birth, have rendered great services to 
scholarship and won the respect of the intelligentsia among Angli- 
cans, not less than that of their own brethren in the Faith. Whether 
Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B., or Father Benedict Zimmerman, 
O.D.C., ever took out naturalization papers has not been dis- 
closed, but both the one and the other had long been resident in 
this country, the former for forty years and the latter for an even 
longer period. Certain it is, in any case, that English Catholics, 
as well as the religious world at large, are deeply indebted to these 
two scholars for accurate and admirably sober guidance in matters 
which before their time had commonly been little regarded and 
often misconceived. Both were indefatigably engaged in literary 
work down to what, a generation or two back, would have been 
reckoned a green old age. Abbot Cabrol was eighty-one at the 
time of his death, and Father Benedict in his seventy-ninth year, 
and there was no indication in either case of failing powers when 
one studied the contributions which both continued to make to 
literature even within a few months of the end. Though their 
lines of research were different, they had this in common that they 
were not mere pedants, but were deeply devoted to the spiritual 
side of all Christian life. Moreover, while living up to the high 
religious ideal of the Orders to which they respectively belonged, 
they were both of them thoroughly human, and their accessibility 
and kindly graciousness of manner endeared them to all, Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike, with whom they came in contact. 

Abbot Cabrol, who was born at Marseilles and became a monk 
of Solesmes at an early age, had already been acting for five 
years as Prior there when, in 1896, he came to preside over the 
Benedictine community which the Empress Eugénie had estab- 
lished in England at Farnborough. By his religious brethren the 
Abbot will always be remembered as the most fatherly and genial 
of Superiors, but to the world at large he is principally known as 
an authority on liturgical history. His book, ‘‘Le Livre de la 
Priére antique,’’ which, like his ‘‘Etude sur la Peregrinatio 
Silviz,’’ was written just before the present century began, met 
with an appreciation only second perhaps to that accorded about 
the same time to Mgr. Duchesne’s ‘‘Origines du Culte chrétien.’’ 
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But the Benedictine writer, though not so eminent for original re- 
search, had always in view the furtherance of the best forms of 
popular devotion by cultivating an interest in the Liturgy of the 
Church. Far more critical in his approach to these questions than 
Dom Guéranger, Cardinal Pitra, or, we may add, Dom Cagin, 
the Abbot may nearly always be accepted as a safe guide in the 
matters of which he treats. His books, which were for the most 
part not very bulky, were generally ceuvres de vulgarisation, but 
they were of the best type to which such a designation applies. 
Such volumes as those entitled ‘‘The Mass of the Western Rite,”’ 
“‘The Books of the Latin Liturgy,’’ and several more, most of 
which, like the two just named, have been translated into English, 
not to speak of his annotated edition of the Missal, have rendered 
the greatest service in promoting among the laity an intelligent 
interest in what is said and done by ecclesiastics at the altar. 

Besides this we may attribute to Abbot Cabrol a notable share 
in the launching of a vast enterprise which, without following very 
consistently the plan originally laid down, has undoubtedly 
gathered together an immense mass of information and of biblio- 
graphical references, by which recent students have not been slow 
to profit. We refer to the ‘‘Dictionnaire d’Archéologie et de 
Liturgie’’ which began to be published in 1906, and which has now 
reached the article ‘‘Panégyrique’’ in the thirteenth of its closely- 
printed quarto volumes averaging 3,000 columns apiece. It is 
true that Abbot Cabrol’s personal contributions have not been 
very numerous in the later stages of the work, but his name at 
first appeared alone as editor, and it is he who signed the preface 
of the first volume in which the aims and scope of the undertaking 
are set out with admirable clearness. In the last paragraph of 
that statement the editor remarks: ‘‘We are as yet at the begin- 
ning of our task and we know not whether it will be granted to us 
to bring it to completion.’’ Heaven has decided otherwise, and 
we are not quite sure, as things have turned out, whether the 
editor who began the work in full control will have resigned his 
participation in it with any great regret. 

It may readily be assumed, in the case of so true a representa- 
tive of Benedictine traditions as Abbot Cabrol, that the ‘‘Pax’’ 
which is the motto of the Order will have dominated his spirit and 
rendered his days tranquil. Father Benedict Zimmerman, so far 
as he was known to those whose good fortune it was occasionally 
to meet him at the British Museum or elsewhere, was equally a 
peace-lover, but circumstances imported into his life an element 
of discord which must have been an almost insupportable trial to 
one of his temperament. If he was by nature peaceable, he was 
also a very earnest lover of truth, and a man whose intelligence 
would not allow him to shut his eyes to the cogency of evidence. 
It was the love of truth which brought him, the son of a Swiss 
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Zwinglian Minister, at the age of eighteen, into the fold of the 
Catholic Church. He entered the Carmelite Order in London in 
1885, a very valuable recruit, who was able not only to speak but 
to write with facility in three languages, German, French and Eng- 
lish. Of his discerning editorship of the works of St. Teresa and 
St. John of the Cross it is not necessary to speak, but apart from 
his apostolic activities in dealing with souls, which were by no 
means inconsiderable, the larger proportion of his time was given 
up to the study of the records of the religious body which he had 
joined. His gifts for historical research were soon recognized. 
He was encouraged by his Superiors to travel in France, Italy, 
Belgium and Spain to collect materials for a general history of 
the Order and he was formally appointed historiographer of the 
Carmelites. His ‘‘Monumenta historica Carmelitana’’ and his 
edition of the ‘‘Ordinale’’ of Sibert de Beka were works which gave 
proof of the most painstaking original research, and they are in- 
dispensable to anyone who wishes to study the early developments 
of the White Friars in England and abroad. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, not a few of his conclusions, which were set out in many 
articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia and in Abbot Cabrol’s 
‘Dictionnaire d’Archéologie,’’ gave great offence to some of his 
brethren, for Father Zimmerman practically surrendered any 
direct derivation of the Carmelite organization from the Prophet 
Elias as unhistorical, and he made most damaging admissions in 
the matter of the Brown Scapular and the Sabbatine Indulgence. 
The result was that he was attacked with almost incredible violence 
by a party in the Order, and an article was published in the 
Etudes Carmélitaines which referred to him in these terms: 


A German Swiss, the son of a Minister, his mind saturated 
in his early upbringing with Protestant critical ideas, he has 
devoted himself since his conversion and reception into the 
English Province of the Carmelites to a minute study of the 
history of the Order, with all that repugnance for tradition 
which marks those who have been brought up in the religion 
of the so-called Reformation. .. Anyone may learn from the 
bibliography of his writings . . . how unwearied have been his 
efforts during the last fifteen years to propagate his peculiar 
views. .. B.Z. makes relentless war on the Scapular. His 
purpose is to discredit it, and to accomplish this he labours 
to prove that the Order made no account of it for more than 
two centuries. 


The injustice of this can only be appreciated by those who have 
read the various articles in which Father Benedict on many differ- 
ent occasions has striven to vindicate the Scapular tradition and 
to support it by a rational basis of evidence. Even so, the mal- 
contents prevailed, the too-candid investigator was deposed from 
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all his offices of trust and subjected to endless penalties and in- 
hibitions. Happily, in time justice was done to him, and the present 
editor of the Etudes Carmélitaines, the well-known Pére Bruno, 
may be counted among his most devoted friends and admirers. No 
words could do justice to the spirit of religious submission with 
which Father Zimmerman, during this period of outrageous per- 
secution, conformed himself to the example of his favourite Saint 
and special patron, St. John of the Cross, whose sufferings at the 
hands of his religious brethren had furnished a still more in- 
credible example of the fury which may possess pious people who 
believe that they are defending their traditional customs and 
privileges against impious aggression. To the very last this de- 
voted Carmelite Father went on pursuing his researches among 
the unprinted records of the Order. In sending to the present 
writer, early in this year, a copy of the ‘‘Regesta Johannis-Bap- 
tiste Rubei,’’ General of the Carmelites from 1563—1578, Father 
Zimmerman wrote: ‘‘May I send you the latest, and in all prob- 
ability the last, of my contributions to Carmelite history.’’ His 
fellow-Religious at Kensington encouraged the hope that he was 
needlessly apprehensive about the heart trouble from which he 
had for some time been labouring, but he has, alas! been justified 
in his anticipations of the issue. One can only express something 
more than a negative concurrence in the sentence with which the 
letter just referred to ends. ‘‘I think,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that I leave 
the history of the Order in a different state from what I found it, 
fifty years ago.”’ 
H.T. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope ps (or Post 





Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“Month,” if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the <xpo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


ArENA: July, 1937. The Foreign Policy of the Vatican, by N. 
Breakspeare. [Shows the real independence of the Vatican in 
pursuit of its spiritual mission. ] 

BiacKFRIARS: August, 1937. The Stations of the Cross, by 
Eric Gill. [A searching examination of the manner in which 
we ‘‘follow in His footsteps.’’] 

CaTHoLic GazeTTE: August, 1937. ‘‘Communist Strategy,’’ by 
T. Kelly, S.J. [A useful summary of events in Spain and France 
as showing the present policy of International Communism. | 

CaTHOLIC MEDICAL QUARTERLY: July, 1937. The Case of Teresa 
Higginson, by H. Thurston, S.J.; Teresa Higginson, by Dr. 
F. M. R. Walshe. [Articles tending to show that many of the 
phenomena connected with the life of this holy woman may be 
purely hysterical in origin. ] 

DownsIvE Review: July, 1937. The Congregation of Solesmes: 
1837—1937, by Dom J. Warrilow. [A Centenary Sketch of the 
revival and growth of the Benedictine life in France. ] 

GraiL MaGazinE: July, 1937. Progress. [Even the modern 
mechanical world can be supernaturalized : an anonymous con- 
tribution of inspired wisdom. | 

Homi.etic Review: July, 1937. Mauriac’s Picture of Christ, by 
Chas. J. Callan, O.P. [A stern denunciation of what the writer 
calls, with cause shown, ‘‘an impious and blasphemous book’’ 
towards which certain Catholic critics have shown a strange 
tolerance. | 

Ir1isH _EcciesiasticaL REecorp: July, 1937. The Plight of Re- 
ligion in the Patriarchate of Lisbon, by R. S. Devane, S.J. 
[A study of the effects on the Church of years of oppression and 
decay. 

IRISH - August, 1937. Radicalism for Catholics, by 
Thomas Barrington. [Catholics possess in knowledge of Right 
and Wrong a criterion which is fundamental. } 

Sicn: August, 1937. The A.M.A. and Contraception, by I. Cox, 
S.J. [Evidence that the American Medical Association has be- 
trayed ultimate medical principles by formally admitting contra- 
ception as a lawful practice. | 

TaBLET : August 7, 14, 21, 1937. The World Conference at Edin- 
burgh, by M. Bévenot, S.J. [A description with appropriate 
comments of the futile efforts of the sects to attain unity out- 
side the Church.] August 21, 1937. French Catholics and 
Spain, by Reginald Dingle. [A much needed exposure of the 
sophistries by which certain intellectuals in France have tried 
to cloud the clear issues in Spain. ] 

Universe: August 13, 1937. A Grave Evil. [Editorial on the 

menacing spread of Superstition. | 









REVIEWS 


1—A FRENCH JESUIT APOSTLE * 


HEN, as a young man, we read certain Lives of Saints, and 

that of St. John Francis Regis in particular, by Daubenton, 
too often we felt : ‘‘I don’t believe a word of it.’’ This was a pity, 
because those lives contained much good material, but disguised by 
much that was not. Thus in his Note on page 283 of the volume 
under review, the author shows how Daubenton not only cuts out 
a sentence (which he thinks disedifying) from a letter by Regis 
but falsifies another, adds yet another out of his own head, and 
yet sublimely states that the letter is translated from the original. 
Appendix IV (pp. 603—606) equitably sums up the work of Dau- 
benton. St. Francis Xavier’s letters and St. Margaret Mary’s 
writings were similarly travestied; and St. Alphonsus Liguori’s 
method of quoting, or rather of adapting, the Fathers was such 
as to enable a whole series of critics to label this holy man a 
forger! Meticulous accuracy, absolute self-effacement in regard of 
one’s material, are fairly modern virtues in an historian. 

Fr. Guitton possesses these and many another. The patient 
thoroughness of his research is almost appalling. Not only every- 
thing that concerned the Saint, but all that surrounded him, and 
the mass of inherited material that weighed upon him, is set forth 
in superabundance. In fact, here and there the thin thread of the 
Saint’s life sinks below the detritus and seems lost: but it re- 
appears and finally flows pure and strong. Should there be, in 
these 630 pages, some slip, it can but concern something quite 
unimportant. 

The author deals, we think conclusively, with the Jansenist fable 
that Regis had been, or was about to be, expelled from the 
Society. We had never been much impressed by the absence of 
all documents at Rome concerning such an expulsion—who could 
prove that they had not been astutely destroyed when the Saint’s 
sudden death and rapidly mounting glory rendered such references 
unnecessary and certainly undesirable? But there is now a mass of 
positive evidence of what, not only Regis’s superiors but the Gen- 
eral, Vitelleschi, thought about him—all extremely in his favour ; 
and anyway the calumniator, the Jansenist Maille, desperate 
at seeing Regis about to be beatified—no Frenchman had been 
canonized for 300 years; and that the first candidate should be 
a Jesuit !—invented so silly a story about the alleged expulsion that 


1 Saint Jean Francois Régis. By Georges Guitton, S.J. Paris: Editions 
Spes. Pp. 630. Price, 40.00 fr. 
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detection was easy, and he spent five years in the prison of Sant’ 
Angelo regretting his manceuvres. 

The severe humiliation inflicted on Regis in 1634, when he was 
sent home from his missions in the Vivarais, after having been 
denounced as setting everybody by the ears—an accusation believed 
not only by the bishop, Mgr. de Suze, but by Regis’s superior 
and by the General (who rebuked the Saint vigorously)—is un- 
doubtedly historical, but is here put, I think for the first time, 
into its true perspective. Louis de la Baume de Suze had been 
nominated coadjutor of Viviers at the age apparently of 13, and 
titular bishop at 17. In 1626, when he was 22, he got into diffi- 
culties with his canons, effaced himself somewhat, and after two 
more years was ordained priest, and then consecrated bishop. 
Indeed, even when 50 years old, he was perhaps still not unhasty 
of temper, since we read that he boxed the ears of his archpriest 
and pulled out the hair of two of the canons. He set himself, 
however, vigorously to the reform of his dreadful diocese, made 
great use of Regis, was stupefied by what malcontents said of him, 
ended by believing it, sent him away, made his complaints which 
were duly reported to Rome, was quickly undeceived, and asked 
for Regis back. Since it took long for answers to arrive from 
Rome, and since Regis was reinstated before the General’s repri- 
mand arrived, perhaps the Saint never heard of it. 

He did, however, receive one sharp, though paternal, rebuke 
for having allowed himself to repeat a current phrase—that a 
‘fate’? was upon the French provinces, other than that of Paris, 
in the matter of the Canadian missions to which he wanted to go. 
Things in the Society, he was told, were not ruled by fate; nor 
should there be inter-province ‘‘feeling’’ (which certainly there 
was). Also, the Jesuits were sincerely divided about him within 
the house of Le Puy itself (his summer headquarters). Not only 
were the libertines of the town furious at his protective incarcera- 
tion of so many prostitutes, but many of his confréres asked why 
money should be spent on such a wild-cat scheme when every 
penny was needed to pay the household debts. 

From all this he emerged triumphant, and you can read in 
detail the more than Homeric epic of his missions among the 
mountains. Father Guitton, whose normal method is severe, 
provides admirable descriptions of those volcanic craters and 
chasms, and of the appalling condition of savagery to which the 
Huguenot wars had reduced a population already half barbaric. 
Through these scenes the tall, angular figure of Regis climbed, 
crawled and dragged itself, illuminating with the sweetness of 
his smile and softening with the tenderness of his touch the filthy 
hovels and the hearts, hard, you would have thought, as the lava. 
He died at forty-three, never once having spared himself, in Christ, 
for souls. C.C.M. 
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2—A VETERAN APOLOGIST * 


NDER the above title, Father McNabb has given to the pub- 
lic a collection of occasional writings and addresses which 
originally saw the light at various times within the last thirty 
years. Father McNabb is too well known as a valiant crusader in 
many fields to need any introduction here. In this volume there 
are fine examples of the crusading spirit, witness the plea for the 
Sarum Use in the marriage service (pp. 217—225). But among 
the essays on individual points of Scripture this spirit fails perhaps 
to find the support of exacting and close scrutiny of the texts. 
Thus, there is an essay devoted to the significance of the word 
“‘broken’’ in the Eucharistic passage of 1 Cor. xi, 24. The author 
nowhere in his essay warns the reader that the word is absent from 
most of the important MSS. and is not printed by modern editors 
such as Nestlé and Merk, nor by commentators such as Cardinal 
MacRory and Father Allo, O.P. As this last critic remarks, the 
word has come into the text to fill out the supposedly awkward 
phrase: ‘‘This is My Body which is for you.’’ In the face of this 
general consensus it seems scarcely satisfactory to assert (p. 195) 
that ‘‘the weight of MSS. shows that the word ‘broken’ is in the 
original Epistle of St. Paul.’’ Again, the historical thesis that St. 
Paul was the successor to St. Peter as Pope is based chiefly on 
the well-known passage of Irenaeus (‘‘Adv. Haer.,’’ iii, 2, 1), 
which describes the two Apostles as founders of the Church in 
Rome, on the fact of the coupling of the two names in early writers, 
and on two prayers of the Missal. The consequences of this view 
of the passage in Irenaeus are that (1) St. Peter appointed both 
St. Paul and Linus to succeed him (either together or one after the 
other), and (2) that St. Matthew wrote his Aramaic gospel during 
the pontificates of Peter and Paul, and therefore had not completed 
it by the death of Peter, i.e., about a.p. 64. The argument from 
the Missal is of no real value since the one prayer where the names 
are coupled, the Communicantes, was originally a list of martyrs 
and not of popes (cf. Lietzmann, ‘‘Petrus und Paulus in Rom.,”’ 
Leipzig, 1927, pp. 83—92), while the other prayer in its present 
form is from as late a time as the pontificate of Gregory the 
Great. The other passages in early writers where the names occur 
together can hardly be due to more than a recognition of the fact 
that both had suffered and were buried in Rome, and that St. Paul 
had written an epistle to the Romans. 
There is a serious mistake in the Greek on p. 258, where 
John i, 29 is compared with Heb. x, 4, 11. The two words used 
to express the idea of ‘‘forgiveness of sins’’ are by no means the 


1 Frontiers of Faith and Reason. By V. McNabb, O.P. London: Sheed 
& Ward. Pp. xii, 288. Price, ros. 6d. 1937. 
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same in the two passages, and therefore there can be nothing 
significant in their alleged sameness. 

There are a number of misprints and wrong references in the 
book which are not chronicled in the Errata, and Father Priimmer 
would be astonished to see the Latin that is set down as his on 
p. 219, n. I. 

The subject of Sacrifice in St. John (pp. 151—163) gains nothing 
and loses much by the passing reference (p. 151) to an old con- 
troversy that was closed, on pp. 108—110 of Blackfriars for 1925, 
by a distinguished theologian who is now dead. It may seem un- 
gracious so to write of this book, but such criticisms of detail are 
called for where there is danger that the exhilarating joust of 
ideas may be mistaken for the progress of scholarship. 

F.C.C. 


3—VIEWS ON REVELATION * 


cc HE division between those who accept, and those who 

deny, Christian revelation, I take to be the most profound 
division between human beings.’’ So writes Mr. T. S. Eliot in 
his contribution to a collection of essays on Revelation by theo- 
logians belonging to various Christian denominations, published 
in connexion with the July Universal Christian Council on Life 
and Work at Oxford, the August World Conference of Faith and 
Order at Edinburgh, and the International Missionary Council, 
which is due to take place at Hangchow in September—October, 
1938. There is a considerable measure of agreement between these 
various contributors. All accept the fact of divine revelation, and 
all emphasize the unique and special character of the revelation in 
Christ. The transcendence of God and the nature of actual reve- 
lation as being the work of divine condescension, are vigorously 
maintained, notably perhaps in the essay by Dr. Barth. It is both 
refreshing and stimulating to find these fundamental principles 
clearly asserted, not only by Catholic and Orthodox, but also by 
Archbishop Temple, the Baptist Professor Horton, the Lutheran 
Bishop Gustaf Aulén and the Protestant theologian Karl Barth. 
The reader will not find any truckling to modernistic immanence 
with its shallow assertion of the self-sufficiency of man; still less 
any tendency to secularistic humanism. 

It is only to be expected that together with this measure of 
fundamental agreement should go a certain measure of disagree- 
ment. Thus while Father D’Arcy and Karl Barth will allow the 
concept of ‘‘general revelation’? only in a very loose and wide 
sense of the term, Sergius Bulgakoff insists on a natural revelation 

1 Revelation. By Gustaf Aulén, Karl Barth, Sergius Bulgakoff, M. C. 
D’Arcy, T. S. Eliot, Walter M. Horton, and William Temple. Edited by John 
Baillie and Hugh Martin. London: Faber & Faber, Ltd. Pp. xxiv, 312. 
Price, 78. 6d. 1937. 
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of God, which is complementary to or preparatory for the unique 
and complete revelation of Christianity. Again, while Father 
D’Arcy and Professor Horton agree in affirming a natural know- 
ledge of God (the validity, though of course coupled with inade- 
quacy, of a ‘‘natural’’ theology), Karl Barth apparently holds that 
there is no natural knowledge of God apart from Christ. On the 
subject of the authoritative guardian and exponent of revelation, 
the Church Catholic, there is unavoidable difference of opinion. 
As to the content of revelation we can easily discern different 
tendencies. The Catholic will tend to emphasize the ‘‘good news,”’ 
the depositum fidei capable of authoritative statement and defini- 
tion, while Karl Barth stresses rather the all-sufficiency of Christ 
as the personal revelation of the Father. Professor Bulgakoff 
dwells much on the concept of divine life and the deification of 
man, as one would expect from a theologian versed in the teaching 
of the great Greek Fathers. He introduces his doctrine of 
**Sophia,’’ a doctrine difficult to understand, which bears a foreign 
and esoteric aspect to one trained in scholastic categories. 
Nevertheless, despite divergences of doctrine and divergences 
of emphasis or stress, the fundamental agreement evinced by the 
contributors to this book is both comforting and reassuring, and 
should make it plain that there is a movement among theologians 
outside the Catholic Church towards a fuller and more courageous 
assertion of the transcendence and sovereignty of God and the 
utter dependence of man. The process of contemporary secular 
history is doubtless an unconscious and unwilling factor in pro- 
moting this orthodox tendency. We cannot but desire and pray 
that God will further and strengthen the growth of this tendency, 
and grant that it may do much, not only to repair the ravages of 
Modernism in the non-Catholic bodies, but also to hasten the return 
of our separated brethren to the divinely-appointed Custodian of 


Revelation. 
F.C.C. 


4—ENGLISH CATHOLIC LITERATURE’ 


HE modern Renaissance of Catholic literature is perhaps 

most marked in France, though it is strong also in Germany, 
in the Netherlands and in Italy. Yet ‘‘in none of the aforenamed 
countries is the percentage of Catholic writers in proportion to the 
Catholic population bigger than it is in Great Britain.’’ So affirms 
Dr. Joseph Metzger in the book under review, which abounds in 
interest, particularly in regard to the author’s estimate of the 
Oxford Movement and its influence on the Catholic literary renais- 


1 Das Katholische Schrifttum im heutigen England. By Dr. Joseph Metzger. 
Miinchen: Verlag-Késel-Pustet. Pp. xvi, 407. Price, 5.80 rm. 1937. 
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sance. He is decidedly not one of those for whom the Oxford 
Movement and its subsequent development are a machination of 
Satan, an engine of destruction to ensnare the unwary and prevent 
their conversion to the Catholic Church. Dr. Metzger takes a 
more realistic view of the situation and is keenly alive to the good 
accomplished by the Movement, both for Anglicans and Catholics. 

From the literary viewpoint many of our better-known writers 
have come from the ranks of the Movement, whether in its earlier 
or in its later stages, and the Movement’s existence and develop- 
ment are largely responsible for the fact that ‘‘hereditary’’ Catho- 
lics can now take their rightful place in the literary life of Great 
Britain. Being strongly convinced of the truth of these ideas the 
author devotes a considerable space at the beginning of his volume 
to the consideration of the origin, growth and influence of the 
Movement, particularly in reference to the sphere of literature. 

Since this is the work of a German author we are not surprised 
at the thoroughness of the treatment he has accorded to modern 
Catholic literature in the British Isles. The average reader will 
certainly meet with many names of Catholic novelists, essayists or 
poets which were formerly unknown to him. Dr. Metzger does 
not, of course, pretend that all these writers are of equal value, 
though it might be doubted whether every writer treated of really 
deserves the consideration given to him or her. Nevertheless, this 
detailed catalogue and treatment of individual writers is certainly 
of value as affording a panorama of modern British Catholic 
literary output. 

At the end of the book is a list of errors in printing, due to 
“‘technical difficulties,’’ but it is not complete. For example on 
p. 65 ‘‘ligthness’’ should read “‘lightness,’’ and on p. 67 ‘‘Abing- 
ton’’ should read ‘‘Abingdon.’’ 

J.H.C. 





SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


ROM the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Tournai, with 

Desclée& Co. as publishers, comes the first volume of an impor- 
tant new patristic work, which is to be completed by a second. Its 
author is an Assumptionist theologian, Pére F. Cayré, and it has 
been translated from one of the later French editions, with the 
title A Manual of Patrology and History of Theology (Vol. I: 
10.00 Belge, bound), by Father H. Howitt of the same Con- 
gregation. This first volume in two books considers the Fathers 
of the first three centuries, and then those of the fourth up to 
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the death of St. Augustine (430). Patrology is a systematic study 
of the Tradition of the Church as witnessed to by her accredited 
teachers and is, of course, of the utmost importance in tracing 
the legitimate development of doctrine, made clearer by the mani- 
fold aberrations of heresy. The author’s plan is to select some 
great central figure of each epoch and group around him all the 
occurrences and personalities through contact with which he rose 
into prominence—a method which, whilst mainly chronological, 
illustrates graphically the use Providence made of outstanding 
talents to shape the gradual unfolding of the ‘‘deposit.’’ An ex- 
cellent index gives the student easy access to the stages of this 
development, and a thorough documentation proves that the author 
has kept the labours of previous commentators always in view. 
Armed with this Manual the beginner can face even the serried 
array of ‘‘Migne, P.G.’’ and ‘‘Migne, P.L.’’ with some feelings 
of confidence. It will be noted that Pére Cayré’s work embraces 
in its scope, not merely Church History and theological develop- 
ment, but also the gradual evolution of ascetical and mystical 
theology: many of the Fathers were also great Saints, illustrating 
in different ways the approach of the soul to God. In this respect 
the work will be especially useful in seminaries. 


MORAL. 


Father Hartmann Batzill, O.S.B., has systematized the authori- 
tative teaching of the Church on the right use of marriage in a 
pamphlet entitled: Decisiones Sancte Sedis de Usu et Abusu 
Matrimonii (Marietti, Turin: 4.00 1.). The pamphlet sets forth 
the Catholic teaching on the subject by quoting the exact words 
of the Sacred Roman Congregations of the Holy Office and the 
Sacred Penitentiary and of Pope Pius XI in the encyclical letter 
‘*Casti Connubii.’’ The author sums up these statements in eleven 
propositions, which leave no doubt as to the meaning of Catholic 
teaching on this important matter. The pamphlet is commended 
especially to priests and Catholic doctors. 

Father Joseph Huby, S.J., has edited for the Museum Lessianum 
a brief treatment of the subject of Conscience, left unpublished by 
that brilliant scholar and teacher, Father Pierre Rousselot, S.J., 
in Questiones de Conscientia (Desclée: 15.00 fr.). The book treats 
of correct, erroneous and doubting conscience, of Probabilism 
both historically and speculatively, Equiprobabilism and Proba- 
biliorism. The author states fairly the usual arguments of Equi- 
probabilism and Probabiliorism, and refutes them clearly and suc- 
cinctly. The brief history of the fortunes of Probabilism is particu- 
larly interesting and the arguments in favour of that method are 
cogent. The work will be valuable to students when they have to 
treat of questions of conscience. 
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BIBLICAL. 


Dr. Louis Soubigou has already placed the French Church under 
a debt of gratitude by a series of books which, on the basis of a 
solid study of the Scriptures, have aimed at conveying something 
of their interest, charm and teaching to the educated as distinct 
from the specialist, reader. The same qualities characterize the 
latest book from his pen, the aim of which is fairly indicated by 
the title Moise et Nous (Lethielleux: 18.00 fr.). Several maps 
and a number of photographs taken by the author himself in 
Egypt and Sinai add to the book’s utility. In the short space of 
233 pages Dr. Soubigou cannot, of course, argue debated ques- 
tions at any length, but he lets the reader see that his opinions 
are the fruit of real knowledge. The author is doubtless right in 
placing the persecution of the Hebrews under Thothmes III and 
the Exodus under Amenophis II in the fifteenth century B.c. 
Whether he is correct in thinking that the numbers given of the 
Israelites who left Egypt with Moses have been deliberately 
augmented by some copyist is perhaps a more debatable question ; 
his verdict may in time be more generally admitted. 


APOLOGETIC. 


No writer on Lourdes can command greater respect than Dr. 
Auguste Vallet, President, now for many years, of the Bureau 
des Constatations Médicales. In his book Mes Conférences sur les 
guérisons miraculeuses de Lourdes (Téqui: 15.00 fr.), he has pub- 
lished a course of lectures given in France, Algiers, Morocco, Ire- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy and Canada, always 
with satisfactory success. His lectures are not strictly popular; 
they are those of a scientist to scientists, more especially of a 
doctor to doctors and the cases considered are examined very 
technically, with doctors’ reports and diagnoses. In the earlier 
lectures alternative explanations are examined, also parallel cases 
of ‘‘miracles’’; at the end, a remarkable instantaneous cure is des- 
cribed, in all its details, which, nevertheless, was not accepted 
as a miracle by the Bureau. The book concludes with an account 
of the ‘‘Association Médicale Internationale de Notre Dame de 
Lourdes,’’ and a list of its representatives in various countries. 
This is pre-eminently a work to put into the hands of medical 
men, both Catholic and non-Catholic. We say Catholic, because 
the author regrets, in the Preface, that there are many Catholic 
doctors who seem to think it their duty not merely to regard with 
due caution but to deny, as far as possible, the miracles of Lourdes 
and their evidence. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Professor Mario Casotti’s latest study in the philosophy of peda- 
gogy is an examination of Rosmini’s theories: La Pedagogia di 
Antonio Rosmini e le sue Basi Filosofiche (‘‘Vita e Pensiero,’’ 
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Milan : 12.00 1.). He is frankly neo-Scholastic but expresses warm 
sympathy with Rosmini’s religious and pedagogical aims, and it 
is really remarkable that his study is so impartial. His examina- 
tion of Rosmini’s pedagogy involves an evaluation of that writer’s 
theory of cognition. Here he shows a thorough knowledge of 
Kantian and post-Kantian idealism, and his criticism of idealism 
is perhaps more valuable than the corresponding exposure of the 
defects in Rosmini’s system, itself aimed against idealism. The 
problem is a pretty one: Kant virtually, if not wholly, excluded 
the object from thought; Rosmini attained to perception of the 
object through the primary intuition of ideal being; the neo- 
Scholastic critic undertakes the task of showing the relation 
between these two attitudes and the value of the systems to which 
they have given rise. Further, in his criticism of Rosminianism, 
Professor Casotti endeavours to bring out the worth of Rosmini’s 
thought in as far as, without being radically opposed to 
Scholasticism, it offered a solution of some of the problems raised 
by idealistic philosophies. In the chapter on Rosmini’s theory of the 
principle of morality, a comparison with Kant is once more made 
and the study of Rosmini’s pedagogy commenced. This examina- 
tion covers the content and scope of the Rosminian theories and 
pedagogical method. The author remains critical, but gives 
Rosmini full credit for wide concepts, for a broad view of the 
scope of education, and for his insistence on the importance of 
religion in education. This essay is the only complete study, in 
book form, of Rosmini’s pedagogical theories. It is attractively 
printed, but the matter can hardly be called recreational reading. 
Nevertheless, there is a certain intellectual tonic in the frank way 
in which Professor Casotti faces his problems without shirking 
their depth or implications. 


HomMI.etTICc. 


A fifth edition of Les Puissances morales et surnaturelles des 
femmes, by the Bishop of Chalons, the Rt. Rev. J. M. Tissier 
(Téqui: 10.00 fr.), proves that the original work has had a kindly 
reception. It consists of a series of addresses given to a con- 
gregation of ladies in the author’s diocese, showing the strength 
and influence of woman under various aspects, her virtue, faith, 
suffering, gentleness, etc. The addresses are specially directed 
against the pagan laicization of the age. 

The short sermons appearing regularly in The Universe have 
provided another very useful volume, More Five Minute Sermons 
(B.O. & W.: 5s.). As readers will remember, some are taken 
from the Fathers, like St. Bernard or St. Augustine, more are 
the author’s own. They are founded on Scripture texts taken 
from the Liturgy, not always from the Epistles and Gospels, and 
are arranged in such a way as to cover the whole year. The 
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subjects are of the most varied kind, which a careful Table of 
Contents sets in order; no one can help being struck by the skill 
whereby a single solid thought can be developed in the space of 
three pages. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

The simplicity and fervour which created the eloquence of St. 
John Vianney could scarcely be better exemplified than in the 
little book Le Saint Curé d’Ars et les principales pratiques de la 
vie chrétienne, by Mgr. Convert, the present Curé of Ars 
(Emmanuel Vitte : 6.00 fr.). It consists of short passages, taken 
from the Saint’s own writings, on such simple subjects as the 
Sunday observance, daily devotions, the sins most common in 
such a congregation as St. John Vianney had to address. The 
passages are admirably chosen, and set in order to make a con- 
sistent whole. 

A third edition of Cardinal Lepicier’s considerations on the in- 
vocations of the Litany of Our Lady, La plus belle Fleur du 
Paradis (Lethielleux: 18.00 fr.), proves that it has been well re- 
ceived. The book has been written with a double purpose, de- 
votional and dogmatic; for this reason there are two ‘‘tables’’ at 
the end, one of devotion, the other arranging the matter according 
to Our Lady’s life. Every invocation has an example attached, 
taken from the Life of a Saint or from some other source, and there 

re many quaint illustrations. 


LITURGICAL. 


Father Martin Dempsey is nothing if not original. In Things I 
might have heard (Samuel Walker, Hinckley: 1s. 6d.), he sets 
the various things in and about a Catholic church to talk to us, 
about themselves or the sights they have seen or the thoughts, 
as it were, that have occurred to them in the course of their his- 
tory. The Parish Church, the Sanctuary Lamp, the Chalice, the 
Pulpit, and so on, all have their say; the Breviary, which speaks 
next, tells a vivid tale of Loss and Gain which makes one suspect 
it is the author’s own. Two chapters are specially arresting: 
“An Architectural Phantasy,’’ where the stones of Fountains 
Abbey speak to one another, and ‘‘God’s Acre,’’ illustrated by a 
drawing of the tomb of Father Kemble, the martyr. The book 
contains other sketches by Mr. Hector St. Luke. 


CosMOLOGY. 


Those to whom the task is allotted of raising objections against 
the theses maintained by a defendant in a scholastic disputation, 
will welcome the collection of difficulties against propositions in 
cosmology which has been made by Father Carbone—Circulus 
Philosophicus seu Obiectionum Cumulata Collectio iuxta Metho- 
dum Scholasticam, auctore Czsare Carbone, in Seminario 
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Regionali Apulo-Lucano, Sacre Theologiz ac Eloquentiz Profes- 
sore, Vol. III, Cosmologia (Marietti :20.001.). The book is intended 
primarily for the use of students in the course of scholastic philo- 
sophy, and the author tells us in his preface that he has been at 
pains to excogitate difficulties of his own, and has not contented 
himself merely with borrowing those of other authors. After every 
solution of a difficulty an explanation is added, a very praiseworthy 
procedure. The book will be of much interest to students and 
professors alike. 


Non-CaTHOLIC. 


In what desert island has Mr. Arthur Machin passed his life that 
he ventures, as a discovery of his own, to publish for the enlighten- 
ment of this generation an account of human evolution under the 
title Darwin’s Theory Applied to Mankind (Longmans: 7s. 6d.)? 
Darwinism, as embodying the processes of ‘‘natural selec- 
tion’”’ and ‘‘survival of the fittest,’’ has been so long scientifically 
dead that this, its attempted revival as an explanation of origins, 
betokens an indifference to, or ignorance of, the progress of 
thought that is truly astonishing. The old fallacy of ascribing 
activities and aims to what are mere abstractions like ‘‘nature’”’ 
and ‘‘law,’’ of confounding the tram-lines with the motive power, 
vitiates much of the author’s argument, and makes one wonder 
whether the book can be taken seriously. The author is un- 
doubtedly serious and sincere ; it is his blissful unawareness of his 
own out-moded approach that suggests doubt. It will certainly 
impress the uninstructed, for there is a generous sprinkling of 
citations from prominent evolutionists and the matter is presented 
in a quasi-scientific manner calculated to convey conviction. Yet 
the whole thing is a flight of the wildest fancy, founded on airy 
generalizations and an ignoring of all contrary evidence, and has 
not even the merit of consistency. On page xix, we read that this 
interpretation, sc., that evolution was caused by ‘‘human selection 
and natural selection between them,’’ has never hitherto been at- 
tempted, and on p. 273, towards the end of the book, that all 
through history ‘‘the intelligence of man permitted him to recog- 
nize that he was subject to the operation of natural selection.’’ 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


We learn from Catherine Tekakwitha, by Daniel Sargent (Long- 
mans : 7s. 6d.) that, so far as is known, the first vow of perpetual 
virginity ever taken by an Indian girl in North America was that 
made, with the permission of her spiritual director, by the subject 
of this biographical study, on the Feast of the Annunciation, 1679. 
The daughter of a Mohawk ‘“‘sachem’’ and an Algonquin woman 
captive, she was born at Ossernenon, New York, in 1656, ten years 
after the martyrdom of St. Isaac Jogues, and lost her parents dur- 
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ing a smallpox epidemic in 1660. Six years later, the French won 
an important victory over the Iroquois Confederation, and Jesuit 
Fathers from Canada came to settle amongst the natives. It was, 
however, only nine years later that she accidentally, or rather 
providentially, met one, who by mistake entered the hut wherein 
she was taking care of an injured foot. Next year she was bap- 
tized, but finding it almost impossible to lead a Christian life in 
her pagan village, she fled, in 1677, two hundred and fifty miles 
up the St. Lawrence to a settlement of Christian Indians, the well- 
known Caughnawaga, opposite Montreal. There, for three years, 
she lived a life of active charity, extraordinary prayer and volun- 
tary penance, so that she became known as ‘‘The Lily of the 
Mohawks.’’ Her ‘‘Cause’’ is in process at Rome. Mr. Sargent, 
the capable biographer of St. Thomas More, has not been content 
with setting out these summarized facts but has provided a most 
interesting study of the mentality and culture of the pagan Indian 
tribes, showing them to have been enslaved, as are modern Afri- 
cans, to most depressing superstitions, and only cruel because of 
a debased religious mysticism derived from the Aztecs. Catherine’s 
career showed what the truth, which makes men free and happy, 
could do with such material. 

Lady Cecil Kerr has again found a subject dear to her heart in 
the life of Sister Mary Martha Chambon of the Visitation (Ouseley: 
3s. 6d.). A simple peasant child, the poorest of the poor, who 
never learnt to read or write; then a simple lay-Sister in the Order 
of the Visitation, with no idea of herself but that she was the 
cook; and yet experiencing an intimacy with Christ our Lord and 
His Saints to a degree that recalls St. Gertrude of medieval times ; 
such is the background upon which this book is written. Since 
the material for its description is very abundant, the supernatural 
and mystical side of Sister Mary Martha is stressed, along with 
her apostolate of the devotion to the Sacred Wounds. She died 
on March 21, 1907, and already preparations are being made to 
introduce the Cause of her beatification. 

A small book, but containing the essence of the Maid of 
Orleans’s message, is Joan the Saint, by Stanislas Fumet, trans- 
lated by F. J. Sheed (Sheed & Ward: 2s. 6d.). The purpose of 
the author is not to tell her story, but to select those points 
which bring out both her natural character and the emphatic 
nature of her sanctity. It is sad that he has been compelled to 
emphasize also the opposite, the evil in the men surrounding her, 
but perhaps it had to be done. The book is the work of an artist, 
concerned with painting a perfect portrait on a dark background. 

Without attempting to rewrite the life of its subject, L’ Humilité 
d’un Fondateur: Le Vénérable Jean-Claude Colin et la Société 
de Marie, by A. Cothenet (Vitte: 10.00 fr.) contents itself with 
dwelling on one single virtue of this holy servant of God, his 
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humility. His commission, given to him by Our Lady, his ful- 
filment of it, as a tool whom she had chanced to choose, his natural 
astonishment at finding himself made Superior of his own founda- 
tion, and, with it all, a simplicity that made him naturally great 
—all this side of his character is shown, emphasizing the special 
virtue he has set before his whole Institute. 

The life of the mother foundress of the Society of Marie Ré- 
paratrice is movingly told by Renée Zeller in Une Mére dans le 
Cloitre, La Baronne d’Hooghvorst (Bonne Presse: 10.00 fr.), 
The writer describes the home life of this second Jane Frances de 
Chantal with her husband and children, with all those marks of 
sanctity, even of mystic sanctity, which led her, when she became 
a widow, to surround the Blessed Sacrament with an army of 
souls devoted to the service of Mary Immaculate. We see her 
building herself and her Institute on the spirit and teaching of 
St. Ignatius Loyola; we see her trained to the last surrender by 
Pére Ginhac, who assisted her in the writing of the Constitutions 
of her Society. Some well-chosen illustrations add to the merit of 
the book. 


LITERARY. 


Many books have been composed, since Aristotle’s ‘‘Art of 
Poetry,’’ to tell us what Poetry really is, and no doubt many more 
will be written in the years to come. In Realization: a Philosophy 
of Poetry (Sheed & Ward: 5s.), Father Hugh McCarron, S.J., 
of America, makes another brave attempt to answer this difficult 
question. Briefly, the poet is to him the man who ‘“‘realizes’’ the 
truth of the things of life, and the beauty of them; who is moved 
intensely by that realization; who expresses that emotion in lan- 
guage that is his own, the perfect uttering of his own soul react- 
ing to the beauty he sees. This leads the author to an unexpected 
conclusion; that is, to the fact of God, and the person of Christ, 
as the centre of all reality, its “‘heart and core’’; to the Holy 
Eucharist, to the Church. Thus does Poetry enter into education; 
thus does the study of religion become essential to the training 
of the vision of man. Father McCarron has written an interesting 
book, worthy of careful reading. 

The inevitable result of the English Reformation was to de- 
Catholicize most of the literature which was produced in England 
after the old religion had been suppressed and persecuted well-nigh 
to extinction. Yet—to consider only one branch suggested by 
Mr. Ellridge Colby’s English Catholic Poets: Chaucer to Dryden 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee: $2.25)—even among Eng- 
land’s poets there are to be found during this period members of 
the Catholic Church whose genius was informed by the super- 
natural revelation which she transmits and guarantees, and others 
who still retained a Catholic mentality. The stream is a narrow 
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one but is fairly continuous. Of the thirteen poets whom Mr. 
Colby calls ‘‘English’’ and ‘‘Catholic,’’ two are pre-Reformation 
—Chaucer and Langland who were contemporaries and are dealt 
with here mainly because their standard biographers and critics 
are handicapped by an unCatholic tradition. The rest were all 
born after the setting-up of the Elizabethan Establishment, and 
were all subjected to the anti-Catholic influences of the years of 
persecution. In regard to Shakespeare and some of his immediate 
contemporaries, their Catholicism was somewhat sketchy: they 
retained enough of the Catholic tradition to be mainly sympathetic 
to the old Creed, or if Catholics like Marlowe and Jonson, their 
grasp of their Faith was neither firm nor lasting. Others, how- 
ever—Southwell, for instance, and Crashaw, priests and the former 
a martyr—made up for the lukewarmness of the rest by the purely 
Catholic character of their inspiration, whilst Dryden, who closes 
the tale, exhibits the intellectual force of the Creed to which he 
submitted in mature life against his worldly interests. Though 
the studies are necessarily short, a clear view both of the literary 
and of the religious character of each subject is presented, and the 
book should be highly useful in schools. 


Minor PUBLICATIONS. 


By far the most important C.T.S. pamphlet issued this last 
month is the Collective Letter on the Spanish situation addressed 
by the Spanish hierarchy to the Episcopate of the world and 
through them to their flocks. Readers will find herein a com- 
plete refutation of the false and venomous propaganda issued by 
the Reds, which has led public opinion in many quarters astray. 
Its somewhat difficult Spanish has been very clearly and accurately 
translated and in this form it should prove a powerful instrument 
for spreading the truth. The Liverpool Branch has issued a clear 
summary of the Holy Father’s Encyclical Divini Redemptoris 
against Atheistic Communism, which should be helpful in convey- 
ing its concentrated wisdom to the simplest minds. The Rev. 
John Carroll-Abbing’s life of the saintly and lamented Cardinal 
Merry del Val is complete enough to satisfy those who knew and 
loved him, and to inspire those who had not this privilege. A very 
practical pamphlet is called For Boys and Men, by the Rev. J. 
Leo McGovern, which deals, in a lively and taking style, with the 
difficulties of the adolescent, and shows how the pursuit of virtue 
is not a process of inhibition but an active exercise of manly 
qualities, calculated to arouse enthusiasm and make life worth 
living. Two more of Lady Amabel Kerr’s delightful Bible Picture 
Books, for Catholic Children, using familiar but artistic illustra- 
tions (parts III and IV), take the reader up to the Conversion of 
St. Paul. Another pious picture-book for children—The Good 
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Shepherd, by Sister Mary Dominica, O.P.—mingles graceful script 
with still more charming pen-drawings to describe how the dangers 
of life need the careful guidance of Our Lord. In the smaller 
format there is Courtship (1d.), practical instructions for girls 
about to be married, based on ‘‘Casti Connubii’’ and common 
sense; Feast Day Devotions (2d.), by Mrs. Maxwell-Lawford, 
giving suitable prayers for the greater feasts; a collection of 
Prayers of the Saints (1d.), compiled by Ruby Joyce, excellently 
selected ; a new edition of that useful course of instruction for con- 
verts, called The Catholic Faith (2d.), by the Bishop of Middles- 
brough, and finally Trust in God (2d.), which is described as 
“‘Notes of Retreats given by Father Daniel Considine, S.J.,’’ and 
which should share the popularity of the other works of this holy 
and wise director of souls. 

A Catholic Looks at the League, by Mr. John Eppstein (C.S.G., 
Oxford: 2d.), should prove invaluable in preventing that hasty and 
unsound condemnation of the existing League for defects due en- 
tirely to the jealousies and suspicions of the Great Powers, a view 
too common amongst Catholics. The author, whose other writ- 
ings show him to have fully grasped Catholic tradition concerning 
the natural solidarity of mankind, criticizes and appraises the 
League as a Catholic should, and his reflections and conclusions 
should give the ‘‘nationalistic’’ Catholic grounds for self-examina- 
tion, and hearten all who believe in and therefore can assist the 
ultimate return of sanity to international relations. 

The fortnightly issues of The Catholic Mind (each 5 cents) com- 
prise, as always, some most useful and instructive reprints which 
can be mentioned only summarily. In the issue for July 8th, New 
War and Old Ethics is reprinted from our own pages; Bishop 
Duffy’s fine address on the Pope’s eightieth birthday—The Pope 
of the Working-Man—appears in that of July 22nd; August 8th 
contains a very timely paper by Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., on Anti- 
Social Wages and Our Immoral Economic Order, whilst August 
22nd prints Father Parsons’s telling exposure of Red propaganda 
—Atrocities made to Order. 

From the Catholic Association for International Peace comes a 
scholarly and exhaustive pamphlet—Agriculture and International 
Life (10 cents), by the Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., with 
the aid of the Sub-Committee on Agriculture, which takes the 
whole world in its survey and provides helpful Study-Club outlines. 

Dr. Schmiedeler has also written another very useful pamphlet, 
Consumers’ Co-Operatives (The Paulist Press, New York: 
5 cents), which will be of great service to Catholics in the States 
especially, presenting as it does, a clear and able discussion on 
current economic facts and proposals in the U.S.A. in their rela- 
tion to the Pope’s teaching in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno.”’ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


We are very grateful to all who have recently undertaken to send 
their MonTH to a missionary, but we are specially anxious to get 
more benefactors to take the place of those who have died during 
the year. Last month we stated that eleven missionaries in very 
distant parts have lately been deprived of a direct subscription for 
Tue MontuH through this cause; we are now glad to say that 
several of these have since been provided for and we trust that 
other generous readers will still be found to supply the rest. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. It is important to remember that for the 
continued success of our Forwarding Scheme, the supply of foreign 
stamps for sale should be maintained and even increased. We 
acknowledge with thanks several donations since our last appeal, 
but they are becoming noticeably fewer. Yet with a good supply, 
especially of CORONATION STAMPS, the means of providing 
Montus for many missionaries, long and patiently waiting, would 
soon be acquired. Will ALL donors kindly put their names and 
addresses on the outside of the packet, and please note, especially 
donors abroad, that, if the envelope is sealed, we are charged 
excess postage, at ordinary letter-rate—a fact which tends to im- 
pair the benefit they wish to confer. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
“The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “ The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. Missionaries should notify 
the Secretary if their “ Months” do not arrive regularly, and both priests 
and forwarders should send us any changes in address at once, (Subscription 
from U.S.A., $3.50.) 

FOREIGN STAMPS, particularly from British Colonies, are collected by 
the Secretary and sold for the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These 
should be cut off leaving roughly jin. margin. If edges or backs are 
damaged they are useless. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Reviewed in present issue or reserved for future notice.) 


AMERICA Press, New York. Rev. T. A. Becker, S.J. Pp. 164. 
Interracial Justice. By John Price, $1.00. 

LaFarge, S.J. Pp. xii, 226. Price,  APOSTLESHIP OF THE Sga, London. 

$2.00. The Following of Christ. The Egidio Bullesi. By G. Navone, 

Spiritual Diary of Gerard Groote S.J. Pp. 40. Price, 90.00 1. 

(1340-1384). Translated by Joseph Browns & Notan, Dublin. 


_—— S.J. Pp. xlv, 274. Price, Isle of Destiny: the Clash of Cul- 
nae tures. By James Devane, M.A. Pp. 
APOSTLESHIP OF Prayer, New York. 256. Price, 3s. 6d. Libraries and 


The Hidden Life of Christ. By Literature from a Catholic Stand- 
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point. By S. J. Brown, S.J. Pp. 

323. Price, 7s. 6d. 

Burns, Oates & WASHBOURNE, LTD., 
London. 

Pedant Poems. By Nevile Watts. 
Pp. 88. Price, 2s. 6d. 

Carmona, Seville. 

Mis dos Meses de Prision en 
Malaga. By Francisco Garcia Alonso, 
S.J. Pp. 54. Price, 2 pesetas. 
CatHoLic TrutH Society, London. 

Several New Pamphlets and Re- 
prints. 

CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington. 

Poor-Relief in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. By Carl R. Steinbicker, S.T.L. 
Pp. xxxii, 272. Lawlessness, Law, 
and Sanction. By Miriam T. Rooney. 
Pp. 176. 

CenTRAL CaTHOLic LIBRARY, 
bourne. 

Catalogue. Pp. 168. Price, is. 


CoLpwELL, Ltp., London. 

Church of the Multiplying of the 
Loaves and Fishes, at Lake of 
Galilee. By Alfons M. Schneider. 
Illustrated. Edited by A. A. Gordon. 
Pp. 79. Price, 15s. Hidden Apostles, 
Our Lay Brother Missionaries. By 
Fr. Pierre Duchaussois, O.M.I. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 222. Price, 3s. 6d. Mid 
Snow and Ice. Cheap edition. By 
Fr. Pierre Duchaussois, O.M.I. Illus- 
trated. Pp. xvi, 382. Price, 3s. 6d. 
The Kingship of Christ. By Mgr. 
Dr. Tihamer Toth. Pp. 252. Price, 
6s. A Life of Light. By a Religious 
of Notre Dame. Pp. 426. Price, 6s. 
The Good Master. By Dr. I. Klug. 
Pp. 182. Price, 4s. Hours of Con- 
templation. By Canon A. Brennink- 
meyer, D.D. Pp. 107. Price, 2s. 6d. 
Synopsis Latina Quattuor Evangeli- 
orum secundum Vulgatam Editionem. 
By lIoannes Perk, S.C. Pp. 161. 
Price, 5s. 6d. Liturgical Education. 
By Dr. Linus Bopp. Translated by 
A. P. Schimberg. Pp. xvi, 147. Price, 
gs. 6d. 

Cresta Printinc Company, Sydney. 

Think Upon This. By L Dalton, 
M.S.C. Pp. 33. Price, 3d. 
FLAMMARION, Paris. 

Douleur, Maitresse de Vie. By P. 
Sanson. Pp. 47. Price, 1.95 fr. 


Herper, London. 

Grace and the Sacraments. By Rev. 
Clement Crock. Pp. x, 293. Price, 
12s. Fundamental Questions of 
Philosophy. By Rev. August Brun- 


Mel- 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Price, 10s. 6d. 


ner, S.J. Pp. v, 350. 
By Rt. Rev. 


Catholic Religion. 


Charles A. Martin. Pp. vi, 486. 

Price, 3s. 

KutturkaMpr AssociaTION, London. 
The Church Struggle in Germany. 

Pp. 24. 


By an English Protestant. 
Price, 6d. 
Marietti, Turin. 

Cursus Philosophicus Thomisticus. 
By Joannes A. Sancto Thoma, O.P, 
Re-edited by P. B. Reiser, O.S.B. 
Three Volumes. Pp. xxviii, 840; 
Xviii, 888; xvi, 622. De Consolatione 
ad Episcopos. By Ven. Fr. Josepho 
a S. Maria de Sebastianis. Pp. 76. 
Price, 5.00 1. Ordo Divini Officii 
Recitandi. Juxta Kalendarium Ec- 
clesiae Universalis, pro a.D. 1938. 
Pp. 140. Price, 3.00 1. 

OusgLey, London. 

Five Saints of France. By J. M. 
Flood. Pp. 175. Price, 3s. 6d. 
Mary, Mother of Divine Grace. By 
Rev. Joseph Le Rohellec. Translated 
by Rev. Stephen Rigby and Rev. 
Denis Fahey. Pp. 158. Price, 3s. 6d. 
Method of Prayer, according to the 
Mind of St. Francis de Sales. Pp. 60. 
Price, 1s. 6d. 

RagBER, Luzern. 

Katholische Zellenarbeit. By Dr. 
jur. Paul Wilhelm Widner. Pp. 76. 
Priesterwiinsche und Laienwiinsche. 
By Bishop Franz von Streng and Dr, 
jur. Paul Wilhelm Widner. Pp. 56. 
St. Atoysius’s Co.igce, Galle. 

The Aloysian, 1936—1937. Pp. 418. 
St. Mary’s Hicu Scuoot, Bombay. 

St. Mary’s High School Magazine. 
Pp. 144. 

Sanps & Co., London. 

Saint Augustine of Hippo. By 
Hugh Pope, O.P. Pp. xix, 408. Price, 
12s. 6d. 

Sueep & Warp, London. 

Shaw, George and Bernard. By 
J. P. Hackett. Pp. viii, 216. Price, 
6s. n. John Wesley. By Maximin 
Piette. Pp. xlviii, 569. Price, 18s. n. 


“Vita E PensigRo,”’ Milan. 

Cartesio. Pp. xii, 808. Price, 
50.00 |. La Filosofia della Religione 
e il Problema della Vita. By Umberto 
A. Padovani. Pp. ix, 263. Price, 
25.00 |. La Filosofia di Descartes. 
By Francesco Olgiati. Pp. xvi, 577- 
Price, 40.00 1. La Giurisdizione Ec- 
clesiastica nel Diritto Italiano. By 
Orio Giacchi. Pp. xix, 375. Price, 
25.00 1. 








